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“JOXOB,” THOROLD SAID, IN LOW, DEEF TONES, “ JOYOR, I HAVE 


A COUNTRY MOUSE. 


{fA NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER L 

“ Dox’ you think we could manage it, Milly ?” 
said father, puckering his brow as he always did 
when perplexed. “It would be such a very good 
thing for Joyee. I daresay, as a clergyman, | 
should not trouble about the future, or anticipate 
the rainy day, but because a man has religion he 
need not be devoid of common eense, or forget to 
be provident,” 

“Ove can save so much out of two hundred a 
year,” answered mother, with a sad little smile, 
“especially when one has six children to clothe 
and educate, and # certain appearance to maio- 
tain. There, I’m not grumbling, dear, bub Joyce 
cannot go; she needs a number of things to make 
her presentable, and the journey alone would re- 
quire all the money I have scraped together for 
your new overcoat,” 

“Oh,” remarked my father cheerfully, “I can 





do without that another winter; with your 
clever mending the old one will carry me through 
mext season.” 

Then I spoke for the first time. I did feel 
disappointed, but I would not show this to my 
dear unselfish parents, eo I said,— 

“T could not enjoy myself at all if you had to 
sacrifice so much for me, daddy ; so it is settled 
that I remain at home. I don’t really miud one 

Bag 

Suddenly mother’s face flushed, her pretty 
eyes spark!ed. 

‘Oh, Jem, I have found a way out of the 
dilemma. You remember that queer little neck- 
let of gold and scotch pebbles I was wearing 
when we met firat ; it is far too fine for me now, 
beside being so old fashioned. Won't you take 
it into Chatterley this afternoon ? I haven't a 
doubt the man at the old curiosity shop would 
buy it” ; and when I began to protest against 
such generosity, mother only laughed, bidding 
me go away until she and father had settled their 
business satisfactorily, But I heard her as I 
passed through the door— 

“It would be so good a thing for her, Jem, and 
I should like to see my girls settled before I go” ; 





RETURNED,” 


to which he made answer, “I had no idea you 
were such a desperate achemer ; and after your 
sorry experience of matrimouy-——" 

* Jem ! not another word of that kind! If we 
are poor at least we are happy.” 

A little later father, wearing his shabby great 
coat (for it was October, and very chilly), passed 
through the rectory garden, going in the direction 
of Chatterley, the small market town three miles 
distant ; and mother joined me in the school- 
room, which was empty now, save for ourselves 

“T hope he will be successful,” she said sitting 
down by the fire; “I skould like you to have a 
little pleasure, you work so hard with the 
children ; but I wonder how I shall manage with- 
out you?” 

Such praise from mother wae very sweet to 
me ; it quite atoned for the fatigue and dulness 
of the daily routine ; it made me feel I could 
freely forego the much talked-of holiday. But 
when I told her that, she only laughed, and 
drawing a letter from her pocket read io aloud to 
me for the second time. 

It wasfrom my godmother, Miss Marchmont, 
a very rich woman living near to Land's End, 

She wrote ssying that her cousin and heir, 
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Thorold Dene, had finished his University career, 
and was now prepared to interest himself in the 
management of the «states; that she trusted he 
would also embrace @ political life. But March- 
mont Hall was a dul’ place for a young fellow, so 
that she had given bim carte blanche to favite a 
friend from time to time, and she wished too, to 
renew acquaintance with her two god.daughtera, 
Sybilla Varley and Joyce Halifax. So she begged 
that I might go atoncs to her. Miss Varley was 
abroad, but would return in thrée weeks, and, 
like myrelf, take up residence at the Hall for six 
months. “ At the close of which time,” she con- 
cluded, “I shall beg each girl to accept a slight 
reward for having eodured so long the loneliness 
of my Cornish home, and the unentertaining 
society of myself,” " 

“IT wish you would tell me somethingabout my 
god-mother,” I said. “I know literally nothing 
of her ; and who is Sybilla Varley ? Shall I like 
her #” 

" How can I tell, my dear, when she fs just 4 
pame to me and nothing more, She is the 
daughter of the man Miss Marchmont was to 
marry. But he jilted her for “Lady Clara 
Thoribourn, who was not worthy to tie her shoe- 
lace ; but your godmother, I think, always kept 
a tender memory of him in her heart ; she might 
have married mavy times, for she was not ouly 
rich but beautiful. 1 never saw a woman 60 
cbanged by man’s falsehood as she; when we— 
your father and 1-——were married, she came to 
the wedding. She is six years my senior, 80 is 
now only fifty. At that time she was twenty- 
five, a haudsome merry gir}, fall of hope for the 
future. When I saw her a year later she was a 
grave almost bitter woman, with never a kind 
word to say for a man 

“She promised to stand sponsor for my first 
child, provided it was a girl. .The first three 
were boys ; they did not live long enough to need 
formal ceremony ; then you were born, and Miss 
Marchmont kep! her promise faithfully. Since 
then we have nob met; she livee all the year 
through at the Hall, and holidays have not fallen 
to my share of late. Not thut I complain, Joyce 
—I cau never be quite so happy anywhere as in 
iy own home, 

“This Mr. Thorold Dene is a cousin about four 
times removed. He calls Miss Marchmort aunt 
however, by her desire, the disparity between 
their ages being so great; be is about twenty 
three, and now having exhausted the whole store 
of my knowledge, 1 must ruu away as Jane needs 
assistance. ‘Ja the meanwhile you caa be gettin 
op with Doreen’s frock.” 

Well, father was more fortunate than we 
had ventured to hop@s he disposed of the necklet 
for six pounds; three mother set aside for the 
two journeys ; the fourth was my pocket money, 
“and,” she said, “ Joyce, it is little enough, but 
you must manage with it; the other is needed 
for your clothes.” 

What a fuses and bother followed the accept- 
ance of my godmother’s invite. All who were 
able to do anything at all were pressed into my 
service; a length of cheap black grenadine was 
bought, and with « few knots of crimson ribbon, 
and an old black silk gown of mother's for a 
foundation, we made quite a pretty evening 
dress ; the frst I had ever owned. A walkiog 
dress, a hat, and a pair of shoes completely 
awallowed up the remainder of our capital ; but 
I felt passing grand with my new possessions, 
especially as Lois (the next girl in the family) 
went into raptures over them. 

At laet I wae off; I had bidden them ail 

good-bye, had kissed daddy on the platform with 
as much fervour as though we were parting for 
ever, or I was bound for the North Pole. I even 
ried a little, because I had never been from home 
before, and scarcely knew until this last hour, 
how dear al) my loved «nes were, or how fast 
was their i) /iapon my heart, 

The journéy was cold, long and wearisome, 
but although we halted twice, 1 had not sufficient 
courage to enter a refreshment-room ; once I bad 


my hand upon the door, only to draw back when 
I saw a crowd of men gratifying their appetites. 
I was so hungry, a roll of bread would have 
been delicious food te me then. 
I felt almost like fainting when I reached 





would not be at any great distance from the 
station. 

A man in handsome livery addressing me 
deferentially recalled my wandering thoughts ; 
he had been sent to meet a lady, Miss Halifax by 
name, and having confessed to my identity he 
led me towards an elegantly appointed carriage, 
giving some orders to another servant with 
regard to my luggage. The next moment I was 
bowling along the highway in state, thinking of 
the wonder my sisters would feel when I described 
all to them. We were soon at the Hall, and as I 
crossed the threshold a comely looking girl 
advanced to meet me. “If you please Miss, Misa 
Marchmont said she thought you would like to 

to your room at once ; and that you were not 

dress for dinner to-night, as Sage would be 
tired, and there are no guests beside yourself.” 
~ F followed her up to my rooms; two had been 


‘allotted to my use, aluxury I appreciated, be- 


calise at the rectory we were cramped for space. 

were furnished sumptuously ; not an article 
in them that did not tell of lavish expenditure, 
I sank into a chair with a sigh of content, 


whilst the girl hovered about me, perform. | 


ing little services in an unostentatious way. 
Presently another entered with a dainty meal, 
duintily spread upon the tray, and I attacked it 
with @ relish which would have shocked a fashion- 
able woman, Then when I had rested, and 
warmed my chill hands by the blazing fire, 1 
followed my conductress to the drawing-room, 
which was but dimly lit. 

“ As I entered a lady rose from a couch ; she 
was tall and stately, with the most beautiful face 
I had ever seen, from out of which her large, 
dark eyes glowed with almost the brilliancy of 
youth ; but though not s wrinkle was visible on 
the smooth cheeks or the wide brow her crown 
of hair was hardly less white than the costly lace 
of which her cap was compored, As I tinidly 
advanced she put out her slender, jewelled hands, 
and drawing me near, scrutinined my every fea- 
ture before she said,— 

“So shis is Joyce, the little country mouse. I 
am giad to weleome you tomy home. How very 
like your mother you are |” 

At that I laughed, her manuer setting me at 
ease, 

“Why do you look so amused?” she asked, 
drawing me down beside her. 

* Because you compared me with mother, and 
everybody calls her a pretty woman still ; whilst 
I am the reverse. i never had a compliment 
paid me before, Joie stoutly declares that I am 
the most ill-faveured of the brood.” 

Mies Marchmont smiled, but she said nothing 
in reply, only she pacted the hand she atil) 
retained, sitting gazing thoughtfully before her. 

Presently 1 heard the sound of hasty steps, 
aud a man's voice singing. . 

“That is Thorold,” said Miss Marchmont; “ he 
is late again as wsual;” but there was neither 
annoyance nor anger in her tone, and she smiled 
as a young man entered, exclaiming,— 

“ Awfully sorry, aunt, but by Jové—oh ! I beg 
parden, [ thought you were alone,” and then I 


| was being introduced to him. He had grey eyes 





under bis level brown brows, and they gleamed 
mivechievously as he said,— 

‘So you are the country mouse, Miss Halifax ? 
All along T have threatened aunt with exposure, 
aod | am a fellow of my word—except in the 
trifliog matter of punctuality ; Sybilla Varley is 
the town mouse—-they are the names by which 
you are each best known. Do you know I am 
wondering how you will agree }” 

* Beautifully, of course, or I shall be dis- 
appointed,” remarked my hostess, “I think 
each will be able to teach the other something 
worth learning.” ; 

I shook my head ruefully. 

“J don’t suppose Miss Varley would be in- 
terested in teaching young ideas to shoot, 
darning stockings, mendiug torn jackets, or 


| occa-ionally helping to cook the dinner. and that 


is all I can do.” 

“A very good all too,” laughed Mr. Dene ; 
“now let us go to dioner,” 

I did not feel at all shy that evening ; in her 
gracious, stately fashion my godmother was very 





“Trefellan, and hoped in my heart that the Hall | kind, and Mr. Dene did his best to make the 


hours * pleasintly. When I retired for the 
night Mise Marchinont went with me, and when 
she had kiesed me, said,— ~ - 

*' Now, Joyce, you are to do just precisely as 
you like whilst you remain with me; and I 
should prefer you to call me godmother ; we will 
not build up e wall of formality between us, and 
Sybilla in her letters always addresses me in that 
fashion.” 

When she had left me I stood looking at my 
reflection in an opposite mirror, and »wishing— 
why I could not guess thea—that 1 had been 
born beautiful. 


OHAPTER Ii, 


I was not even pretty, “ind friends sought to 
console me by Saying I bad “an interesting face,” 
which good-vatured remark I accepted for what 
it was worth. 1 think wy hair was my best 
poséeasion ; it was russe} browh then, wavy, and 
there was such a quantity of it that it fell like a 
cloak about my shouldefs when I let it down at 
night. But my features were’ lar ; fortu- 
nately my complexion was good, and for the rest 

brown eye#; and I stood exactly five feet 
two in high-heeled shoes, 

I fell asleep that night wondering over Sybilla 
Varley, hoping we 6 ve good friends, and 
dreaming al! sorts of foolish dreams about the 
next six months, 

In the rnorning my godmother drove me round 
the estate and through the village, talking well 
and brightly about many things ; and wherever 
she went faces brightened, tired eyes smiled a 
welcome, until I found it difficult to believe that 
in anything she could be bitter. 

We stopped at a three-roomed cottage, the 
pink of neutpess. A young woman, with a pretty 
beby in her arms, came out hurriedly ; my god- 
roother, addressing her as Martha, asked after 
baby’s health, which had for some time been in- 
different. The mothers answered,— 

“She is stronger, ma’am, much stronger, and 
can almost stand alone now. You don't know 
what a joy she is to me!” 

“T think I can guess, Martha; may Heaven 
spare her to you!” And again we drove on. 

Suddenly Misa Marchmont said,— 

“You are thinking Martha Swann more for- 
tunate than her neighbours, because her home is 
so clean and even pretty. Well, I pons that 
would be the general opinion, although she is 
more miserable than many a woman who has a 
drunken husband. She was housemaid at the 
Hall before her marriage, and a better, more 
cheerful girl never lived. She married a journey- 
man. butcher; nearly everybody envies her 
because he is a quiet, steady, stay-at-home man ; 
but Joyve, she never can do anything timt pleases. 
him. If ever you are foolish enough.to take a 
lover do not take a man who is easily depressed, 
or ove who considers it his duty to interfere with 
household affairs. You had better, *e* dead ; 
though, as a matter of fact, she who weds is 
always more or less mad, for no man is trust- 
worthy. You have the Psalmist’s words for it, 
‘They are all liars,’ and 1 think he spoke from 
self-experience.” 

I was silent, not knowing bow to reply; per- 
haps my godmother saw this, for presently she 
said with an od little laugh,— 

“You won't agree with me, mousie? Well, 
well, I can only hope you may have a happy life. 
Now I have something to say to you which 
concerns you more nearly, my dear, I am per- 
fectly aware that your parents sacrificed some 
little comfort when they sent you to me; sol 
thought best how to repay them in a measure for 
their unselfishness. Here are twenty-five pounde 
for your own personal use ; when you leave me I 
shall give you another cheque for the same 
amount.” 

I drew back hurriedly, We were proud people, 
even though we were poor. 

“Silly child!” smiled Miss Marchmont, ‘! 
intend to dv the same by Sybilla, for her felke 
are not only poor but extra mt.” 

May with that she thrust. the cheque into my 
d. 
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I had sever been so rich in my life, and eould 
hardly wait until the morrow to eend mother a 
warm mantle in place of her shabby Cashmere. 

We had a time, and over luncheon 
(which Mr. Dene did not share) my godmother 
asked me how I intended to spend her gift. She 
spoke to me in a very gentle tone when I said I 
hed already one evening dress, and I thought of 
wane the small fry'some boots, dresses, &c,; 
then, kissing me, she remarked,— 

“That money is for your own use; the little 
ones shall not go short, You shall give me a list 
of their requirements to-morrow, and we will 
have a good day’s shopping. There, not another 
word, child; 1 won't hear you!” 

In the evening Mr. Dene joined us, declarin 
ne was dread ully tired, having been shooting al 
day ; but when we had dined he went with us to 
the drawing-room, raying he hated to sit alone 
with the wine, and if I sang he would be glad to 
play my accompaniments, 

I glanced at Miss Marchmont ; she seemed 
already half asleep, and I whispered a fear that 
we should disturb her. The dark eyes opened 
wide at that, 

“ My dear Joyce, I am only ‘ foxing,’ as Thorold 
galls it ; I like nothing so well as music, and your 
mother told me once in a letter that you both 
sang aud played well,” 

‘We are all musical,” I admitted, “even to 
the baby, Ethel ; she is ouly eight years old, and 
her exercises put oyr poor instrument out of tune 
awfully. The repairing ia a considerable item to 
us--——” and then I stopped short, blushing 
furiously, because my lieteners had exehanged 
glances, which | considered full of amusement. 

But when Mr. Dene had played the opening 
bars of “ Cujus.Aviman” I forgot all else in the 
bliss of singing those lovely notes, to a perfectly 
rendered accompaniment on so splendid an 
instrument. When I had ended my godmother 
thanked me warmly. 

“Dear,” she said, “at least you have one 
special gift—your voice ia lovely. But who 
taught you te sing!” 

“ The organist at home. I lead the choir, and 
really know acarcely anything but sacred music, 
But I love singing.’ 

“T said you did,” remarked Mr. Dene, in a 
matter-of-fact tone; ‘you have a ‘singing’ face, 
and have not disappoiated me, Now we will try 
some secular duets—oh! I shall work you very 
hardly ; Lam promising myself some awfully 
good times this winter.” 

There was a fat lazy pony in the stables, and 
my godmother suggested J should learn to ride. 
I hesitated, feeling half afraid, bat Mr. Dene 
caught eagerly at the suggestion, offering himself 
to become my teacher. 

He was very patient and good to me, so that I 
quickly begau to anticipate that daily ride, which 
from a walk soon became a scamper. 

Iremember one morning we were returning 
when he said, — 

“Why each a grave face, little mouse? You 
look as if you had the affairs of the nation on 
your shoulders,”’ 

“TI was thinking, is it quite right for me to 
lead the life 1 am leading? I fear that it may 
spoil me for what comes after. I used notto 
mind being poor—that is, not very much ; but— 
but—TI shali find everything so different now. It 
would be casier to go at once than later.” 

* Aunt wouldn’t like that,” he anewered, “ and 
(do not believe it would bean easy matter to 
spoil you, Aren’b you happy with us, Miss 
Halifax $” 

“Too havpy,” I answered, with a deep drawn 
breath, ‘That is why I ought to go; because 
you see at home they all love me dearly, and 
elthough I am not a clever girl, I am of some use 
to mother.” 

“ Precisely ; but life wasn’t intended to be all 
work and worry. Then, too, Sybilla Varley 
arrives to-morrow, and we count on you to enter- 
tain her.” 

“On me! I shall fail you miserably ; she is 
worse than the old man of the sea to me—a per- 
fect nightraare—sbe is sure to despise me.” 

“We shall see;” calmly, “but you must not 
leave us so abruptly. Promise you will stay the 
Given time—for my sake, Joyce ;" the last words 





were spoken very softly, whilst his eyes sought 
mine. 

I did not anewer. S 
easy, but as ho hel 
said, — 

“ Are you going to be merciful ? 
want you.” 


h jist then waa nob 
me from my saddle he 


Remember, I 


“T will stay,” I whispered back, and fled to the | 


house, my heart throbbing, my brain in a whirl. 
Thad tried all along to hide it even from 


myself, but now I was fain te confers that from | 


that first hour of our meeting I had loved 
Thorold Dene, He was ao unlike any mau [ had 
previously known. With all his gaiety and 

humour he impressed one with a sense of 
his moral and intellectual superiority, and even 
though he sever cared for me save as a humble 
friend, I must always be « better woman for 
having met and loved him. 

On the morrow Sybilla arrived. I did not aee 
her until she came down to divner, having been 
driving with a friend of my godmother’s. I was 
wearing 4 new grenadine, and felt exceedingly 
smart until ehe entered the room ; then I sank 
back to my original insignificance. 

She was go tall, ao lovely,so beautifully dressed ; 
extravegant the Varleys might be, in my igno- 
rance J could not believe them poor, for Sy billa’s 
dress alone would have cost what seemed a for- 
tune to me, 

She wore white silk with » deep violet velvet 
train. There were Parma violets at her breast 
and in her golden hair, 

An awfui fear assailed me when I looked at her 
exquisitely fair face. Surely no man in his sober 
senses would give a second thought to me when 
she was hear. 

“Tam glad to see you, Sybilla,’ said Miss 
Marchmont, kindly. 

I thought her eyes had taken a new expression 
as they rested on the fresh guest. Perhaps she 





"I should be achamed to entertain such 
thoughts, doubly ashamed to give expression to 
to them.” 

She laughed lightly. 

“Oh, you little quiet women are the worst of 
all ; but really, my friend, I owe you no malice, 
and I thought it well to advise you vot to waste 
time end talent in trying to catch Thoreld 
Dene.” 

Then che rose, drifting rather than walking 
from the room; and I stood speechless with 
rage. Yet at home they always said I had the 
sunniess temper of all—evidently I was not 
improving, 


CHAPTER Hi, 


Tv wasn week later. Sybilla and I were seated 
alone at breakfast, Mies Marchmont heing con- 
fined to her room with a severe cold, and Thorold 
was already out intent upon his duties. 

Sybilla had quite a pile of letters, and over ona 
she laughed with contemptuovs smusemenut ; 


| presently she flung it to me, saying,— 


“Read, mark, learn and digest, and see for 


yourself, Joyce, what focls men, who are in love, 





| 
| 


was remerm bering that old dead romance in which | 


her father played so cruel a part, But she 
smiled as she spoke, and then introduced ua, 
Miss Varley murmured some polite words, whilst 
she calmly and critically examined my face and 
valued my dress with her beautiful viclet eyes ; 
then sinking into a chair she addressed her con- 
versation to my godmother until Thorold entered, 

She was quite animated throughout the dinner, 
and afterwards begged him to take her through 
the conservatories, saying she “ adored flowers.” 

Thorold eaid at once,— ; 

“You will come too, Miss Halifax ;'’ but I de- 
clined. Already [ felt that Sybilla and [ could 
never be friends, and I was miserable. I felt 
my holiday was spoiled, and wished myself home 
again, 

To my surprise Sybilla, who had scarcely 
addressed me during the evening, tapped at my 
door a8 she passed to her own room. 

"May I come in?” ashe asked. “I want to 
talk to you,” and as I could not courteously 
refuse eo simple a request [ admitted her. 

Appropriating the easiest chair, she remarked, — 

“How really dull it is here, Doesn't Miss 
Marchmont ever see anybody who is some- 
body?” I flushed under the careless insult, but 
Sybille, with a yawo, went on, “ I did not wish 
to come at all; but the pster insisted that I 
should. I believe he thinks he owes the old lady 
some reparation, They were engaged once, you 
know ; but be was idiot enough to marry my 
mother (who had scarcely a penny of her own), 
and she has been fool enough to remain single for 
his sake. Then the pater is wiee in his gonera- 
tion, He believes that Miss Marolmont will 
make me a legatee ; and there is Thorold Dene,” 

“What of hita?” I asked with a queer sense 
of suffocation. 

“ How very innocent we are! Thorold is pre- 
sentable, and he is heir ; a girl might do worse 
than marry him, Do ydu mean to say that you 
have not taken advantage of these three weeks 
spent in his society? Oh, you need not look so 
indignant. I have come with the intention of 
marrying him, so you may as well resign all hope. 
{ do not think {with e@ calm appreciation of her 
reflection in the mirror), n0 T do not think you 
have the ghost of achance, You cannot compete 
with me,” 


The blood famedinto my face as I said hotly,— 





can be. That ”---pointing to the closely. writien 
sheet—"is from one who professes to prive me 
above and beyond all 

k put back the letter, 

“] would not betray his love and cenfideuce if 
I were you ; honest affection should never be the 
subject for ridicule; and I would rather net 
bear anything about your unfortunate admirer,” 

‘* Spoken like a parson’s daughter |” she cried, 
laughing lightly ; “really you area eredit to Mr. 
Halifax's training. Do yon help bim with his 
sermous! There, we won't quarrel; I must 
have a confidants, avd you are tuo eouscientious 
to betray me (this with a fine sneer). If they 
knew at home that Guy Litchfield 6o much as 
dared to lift his eyes to me there would be an 
awful ecene,” 

“Why?” I avked, bluntly ; “isn’t Mr. Liteh- 
field & gentleman ?” 

“Not what we call a gentleman, I met him 
wheu I was down at Aunt Maggie's. 1 wan idle ; 
the time went dreadfully slow, aud, to make a 
clean breast of it, 1 flirted desperately with the 
only good-lookivg man in the place--Guy Liteh- 
field, waster of the national echook He ought 
to have realised the distance between us, but he 
did not; he even eluims that I am his, by right 
of a careless promise, earelessly given, threatening 
me with all sorts of horrors if { do not fuifil i.” 

“And you will not? Ob, Sybilla, how eould 
you act so cruelly /" 

“Well, my little. Piety, we are nos ail so 
exceedingly good as yourself. I wanted to be 
amused-——he amused me; bub vow he bores me 
dreadfully. But, just to keep him quiet anti L 
arma properly settled J must reply to him ; or will 
you do it for me? Our bandweitings are not 30 


| very dissimilar.” 


“ How dare you ask me to do such dishonour- 
able work?” I cried, paesionstely. ‘Oh, Sybilla 
Varley, for all your beauty aud your grace } 
would not change souls with you!” 

She laughed, stretchiag out her arias above 
her head. 

"Men love beanty ; they like wives who do 
their judgment credit,” she said, “I daresay 
you think I am ‘a worthless woman-~imere cold 
clay,’ but, my friend, I play a witming game; [ 
shall be young and fair still when you have 
fretted away your poor charms. It is a mistake 
to encourage one’s feelings, There, I have read 
you my lesson ; now, as you will not be obtiging, 
I must write that poor, stupid Guy ; pity he is 
poor aud obscure, because he is really good form, 
and devoted to me,” 

She left me then, tull of shame for her, pain 
for thet unknown lover who was giving her of hia 
best, aud, half unconsciously, 1 quoted aleud,— 

“*T would not for her white and pink, 
Though such he likes - her grace of lim 
Though such he has praised-—nor yet, I k, 
For life itself, though spent with him, 
Commit sueh sacriiexo-——” 


when Thorold’s voice broke in,— 
“What are you rehearsing, Miss Halifax?! I 
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did not guess you were an embryo tragedienne, 
Aud where is Sybilla? I promised to drive her 
over to Truro; she prefers the dog-cart, and, as I 
am not going to invite you to the back seat, I 
am afraid I ehall eee little of you to-day.” 

“T prefer remaining at home; Miss Marcbmont 
may want me,” J answered, frigidly. “ I will tell 
Sybilla you are waiting.” 

He regarded me intently. 

* Joyce, what. has come to you?! Why are you 
so disagreeable#” But I escaped with a great 
pain at my heart and eyes full of tears. 

I loved him it was true, but I would die rather 
than let him guess this my most miserable secret, 
Oh! why bad I come to Trefellan ? I was happy 
enough at home, feeling ueither hate nor envy ; 
happy despite my poverty and many tasks ; in 
our healthy lives we bad no room for discontent 
or disagreemeuts. But it seemed evident to me 
now that Thorold loved Sybilla. I could have 
borve that better bad she been a betier woman ; 
but that he should give his heart’s best devotion 
to her—~that was hard. 

I cannot tell how it happened, but he and I 
frora this day began to driit asunder ; only pride 
sustained me. 

I played my part eo well that I even deceived 
my godmother. Only at night, on my knees, or 
in my downy bed I gave vent to my passion and 
grief. 

One morning I walked lonely in the paddock 
which adjoined the garden, I was wrapped in 
my own melancholy thoughts when a voice close 
by startled me. 

‘I beg pardon, but may I ask if you live at 
the Hall?” and veering round I confronted the 
handsomest man I had ever seen. 

He was dark as a Spaniard, with great flashing 
black eyes, and before that look of misery settled 
upon his face must have been all but irresistible 
in his beauty. I answered briefiy,-— 

“Tam staying at the Hal! with Miss March- 
mont, my godmother,” 

‘Then you are Miss Halifax, and I may entrust 
@ message to you for Sybilla; you have a true 





face, and will deceive neither of us, Has she 
spoken of me? 1 am Guy Litchfield—her accepted 


suitor—althourh for certain reasons she will not 


acknowledge this fact to her relatives yet ; and 
lately her letters have given me more pain than 
pleasure.” 

[ have heard of you,” I answered, feeling a 
coward that I dure not tell him the bitter truth, 
“and I will belp you if I can. Give me your 
message.” 

** You are very good ; it is briefly this. That 
I must and willsee her. Tell her I shall be wait- 
ing for her at this spot at four o'clock this after: 
noon, Ifshe does not come I shall find my way 
to the Hall. Miss Halifax, I love her with my 
whole strength; but I cannot belieye her 
wholly true; she haa so often deceived me ; yet 
such is the power she exercises over me that I am 
iike wax in herhands, She has promised to be 
my wife when she comes into the fortune she 
telis me Mias Marchmont will bequeath her. But 
it isa dreadful thing to me this waiting for a 
dead woman's shoes. I cannot give her luxury 
but at least I can provide her a comfortable home. 
I havea little money saved from my salary, and 





I would work, I would r7se for ber aake. Without 
her, life holds no good gift for me.” 

“Don’t you think,” I said, “that it would be | 
wiser not to let her guess quite all she isto you ! 
If she feared to lose you she might be more | 
anxious to hold you.” 

“T cannot hideanything from her, If she fails | 
me, why, then, I shall not care what other evil | 
happens ; neither shall I long endure my misery.” 

As hespoke T heard Sybilla’s laugh in the dis- 
tance, and looking towards the lawn eaw her in 
company with Thorold, They had evidently 
sighted me and my companion, and in my con- 
fusion I did a very foolish thing. Turning to my 
companion I said, 2 

Oh, go! go! I will be your messenger ; but, 


indeed, you must leave me now,” and without 
another word he went. I felt blind and giddy as 
1 hurried to the gardens, over the level Jawna ; 





t in and through all I was conscious 
pression of 


f an ex- 
cold @isapproval on Thorold’s face. ! 


| you nothiug to tell me ? 


Sybilla, on the contrary, greeted me witha cheer- 
ful audacity that held me dumb. 

“ You sly little pues!” she exclaimed, “ how 
cleverly you have hoodwinked us all. Why, we 
all imagined that neither love nor lovers dis- 
turbed your peace of mind.” 

“I want to tell you something,” I stammered 
out, when she interrupted gaily,—“ Of course 
you do; and I am dying to receive your confi- 
dence. Mr. Dene, you will excuse us;” and 
before I could protest she whisked me off 
the scene. ‘The nearest reception-room was 
empty. Sybille, dragging me ia with her, said,— 

“ Now for your newa |” 

“You are a mean cruel wretch,”-I cried, beside 
myself with wrath; “you are trying to make me 

our scapegoat, and I will not allow it. You 
ot that the man I met is your lover and nob 
mine ; but you try to degrade me in the eyes of 
others to further yourown enda,whilst you torture 
the true heart of an honest gentleman. How can 
you do such evil deeds }” 

“Tub! Tut! said Sybilla, good-humouredly, 
“itis nothing. Men do not break their hearts 
for love, and Guy Litchfield must be taught his 
proper place, Ags for you, Joyce, take my advice: 
do not wear your heart so much upon your 
sleeve ; it is easy to see that you aim at being 
Mrs. Dene, but it won’t do, my dear, it really 
won't do, especially as the gentleman in question 
ac longer admires you or confides in your rustic 
simplicity.” 

I stood staring at her like a dumb thing ; she 
was so evil yet so beautiful, and I—oh ! what 
could [ do tothwart her wicked purposes ? 

Neither Miss Merchmont nor Thorold would 
have any faith in me now, thanks to Sybilla, and 
even as | stood, downcast and brooding, she 
Jaughed again. 

“Exchange is no robbery, Joyce; I willingly 
forego allclaim to Guy. You and he are most 
admirably suited to each other; why should you 
not make a match of it? I sup I must see 
him this afternoon—Thorold is driving over to 
the Cauty’s—you must acknowledge the fates 
are propitious—at least to me !” 

Then I found my voice, 

“ You are a cowardly, traitorous woman. You 
have grossly insulted me, and from to-day we 


| have nothing in common. Let me go; I hardly 


can breathe in your presence. Almost you make 
me ashamed of my sex,” and as I fied the room 
her light laughter followed me, 

In the evening, 28 I was going downstairs she 
tripped lightly after me. 

* Don’t you wish to hear the end of my adven- 
ture ? or ian’t curiosity one of your pet virtues ?” 
she questioned. “ Really, Joyce Halifax, you are 
& most uncommon young woman. I have seen 
Guy, and sent him away fairly happy by prom- 
ising—that is almost promising—to marry him 
when my visit here ends.” 

“And you mean to do nothing of the kind! 
Oh, how can you be so cruel? Are nob you 
afraid that you will drive him to madness? And 
he doesn’t look like s man to be lightly trifled 
with ; then (I forced myself to utter the words) 
Mr. Dene would not care to know that bis future 


| wife had played so very false a part.” 


“Thorold will not be enlightened; I shall 
manage affairs better than that ; and when once 
we are really engaged I do not mind what he 


| hears, because as a man of honour he won't be 


able to get away from his promise. You lack 
finesse my dear.” 

All that evening Thorold spent beside her, and 
[ felt as though my very heart would break. 
Then, too, Miss Marchmort was leas kindin her 
manner towards me; instinctively I felt that 
Sybilla had been playing tricks with my name to 
her, but I was far too proud to seek any explana- 
tion, ; 

So matters went on from day to day. Thorold 
and I drifting farther and farther apart, until it 
came about that we scarcely exchanged words— 
never unless compelled. 

Once only did my godmother speak of my 
supposed delinquency ! With her hands upon my 
shoulders she said,— 

“Cannot you confide in me, Joyce? Have 
Who is this lover who 


cannot openly claim you } I stand now in your 





5 nama Trust me as you would trust 


aber se hres BEAR 8 meabn” 1 ba, 
Ww me, ao 

* Iwill not force your confidence 3 but do not. 
lie to"me, Joyce,” and she proudly turned away. 


=a bo aed 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was early in December, and I had, been out 
alone for a walk ; Sybilla and Thorold 
were somewhere skating, and I felt very dis- 
inclined for any company but my own ; 80 that 
when Sir Cecil Manley me I was not in 
my most amiable mood, 

Sybilla had often teased me on the eubject of 
his attentione—always before Thorold—and had 
endeavoured to divert them to hereelf vainly ; he 
remained loyal, and I was mean enough to feel 
some satisfaction in this, although I never gave 
him any encouragement, and was absolutely in- 
different to him. 

His position was euperior to Thorold’s, he was 
not ill-favoured, and his temper was amiable. 

Now, as he held my hand a moment longer 
than I approved, he said,— Sten <Q 

“ You do not take kindly to our county, I fear ; 
the roses are leaving your cheeks, and you are 
thioner than when you first came to us, I am 
inclined to feel affronted. I wanted you to like 
everything Cornish !”’ 

“J do,” I answered, not staying to choose my 
words ; “all here have been so kind to me that 
my heart is warm towards them.” 

“Thank you ; but in your affection there must 
be some degrees of difference. I should like to 
stand in the front rank of friends—to be some- 
thing more than a friend to you.” 

The mischief was out. 

Before I could stay him he was telling me how 
dearly he loved me, how fondly he would cherieh 
me. He knew I was “a penniless lass,” with no 
pedigree worth speaking about; but he was ro 
humble and so earnest, [ was so sore at heart, I 
so loved my dear ones, he was xo willi and. 
eager to help them that, for a while, I was 
wicked enough almost to yield to his entreaties, 
But the thought of Thorcld kept me true to 
myeelf, 

“It can never be,” I said. “I like you very 
much—too much to wrong jou. I cannot give 
you my love, 1 will not repay yours by accept- 
ing so much when I can give nothing in 
return.” 

He tried to combat my resolution ; he would 
be content with so little; in time I should 
surely care for hic, as he wished and prayed I 
might. 

But I held firm. . Thorold’s face was before 
my eyes ; Thorold’s voice sounded in my ears. 

“Tam so sorry,” I said, “not only for my own 
sake but for my people’s, I wish I could have 
answered diff-rentiy. As it is I cam only eay 
‘Forget me,’” 

“As if I could!” he exclaimed, boyishly. 
“ Oh, Joyce, how cruel you are.” 

Even as he apoke two persons passed us by. TI 
recognised them through the gathering darkuees, 
and Sybilla’s voice was wafted towards me on 
the frosty air,-— 

“ Our innocent little Joyce is a thorough- paced 
coquette.” 

I don’t know to this day what Cecil thought of 
my conduct. I did not care then, as, blind with 
shame and pain, snatching my hand from his, I 
tore across the fields back to the Hall. 

Why must I always appear in so false a light 
to Thorold! Why was Fate for ever arrayed 
againet me ? 

Reaching my room I hastened to remove all 
signs of agitation before going down to dinner ; 
but I knew I was unnaturally pale and I dreaded 
meeting Thorold. 

The drawing-room was all ablaze with lights, 
and beside my godmother stood Sybilla, wearing 
an air of shyness which sat oddly upon_her. 
Thorold was near them, and he at least did not 
brighten wheo Miss Marchmont said,— 

“IT have news for you, Joyce; I want your 
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tions for these two young people who 
have resolved to go through life onlin” 

I stood like one thunderstruck, cold, breath- 
less a moment, then I muttered something, I 
eannot remember what, but Sybilla kiseed me aa 
she said, softly,— 

“Thank you, dear! I was sure you would be 

d. You are too unselfish not to rejoice in 


another’s joy 1” 
Then we all went in to dinner, and how the 
remainder of that evening passed | cannot tell. 


I was free at last! Yes, free to toss to and 
fro upon my bed, to shed the bitterest tears that 
ever had risen from my heart to my eyes, I 
dared not moan lest I should be overheard. I 
could not sleep because of my anguish ; but long 
before morning I had recovered something of my 
normal manner, for was not this a case in which 
woman’s pride must play its part? Still it was 
a very pale Joyce who took her seat at the break- 
fast-table ; and Sybilla, with the refinement of 
cruelty, remarked on my paller and weariness, 

Scarcely had the words passed her lips when a 
servant entered with a telegram for me, With 
the hope that through pressure of work mother 
had been obliged to recall me I tore ib open. 
Then as I read the brief message my heart seemed 
to stand still, whilst the room went whirling 
round, and I could neither see nor hear anything 
savein » vague fashion. 

“ Come home at once ; father is dying.” 

With @ hoarse cry I started up. 

“T must go! oh! that] had never left them ;” 
apd my godmother put an arm about me with 
the old gesture of affection. 

“My dear, tell me what has happened, then I 
shall know better how to help you.” 

“He is dying. Oh Heaven, my dear father! 
and I ava here!” 

I broke away from her then, rushing to the 

door up to my room. I would wait for nothing, 
my modest belongings could follow me. I only 
knew that time was fleeting, that I might not 
reach his side whilst life and memory remained 
tohim. I was already dressed when my god- 
mother joined me. 
_ “My poor child, I dare not try to comfort you, 
it seems sucha very mockery at such a time ; but 
my heart aches for.you and yours. I can only 
hope that his condition is less serious than is 
believed,” 

“Mother never would send such a message 
without cause,” I answered miserably. I could 
nob cry. All my previous trouble was swallowed 
up in this great calamity. “Good-bye! Some 
other day I will thank you for all your kindness ; 
to-day I can think only of him.” 

“Poor child! poor child ! and it is so hard to 
preach patience ; but, dear, there is no train to 
Chatterley for three hours ; even then you must 
hoe to Truro to catch ib; it does not stop 

ere, 

I was like one mad, I spoke wildly, foolishly, 
and she did not chide me ; but when I paused for 
lack of breath she said,— 

“ Ifyou leave the Hall in two hours you will 
have atople time to reach Truro; and Thorold 
will drive you himself, Come down with me ; 
try to rest @ little ; for your mother’s sake you 
must husband your strength.” 

T let her lead me down ; but nowhere could I 
rest. Up and down, up and down I paced like a 
caged beast, not speaking or crying, but in silent 
revolt against Heaven's decr@®, 

After what seemed an eternity Thorold helped 
me into the dog-cart, I was vaguely conscious 
that he was most kind and tender to me, Even 
Sybilla spoke words of pity. I believe she meant 
them, too; then we were off like the wind; yet 
Thorold could not drive fast enough for my 
aching, impatient héart. 

After a long, long silence he began to speak 
‘uch kindly words that I broke out,— 

“Oh, don’t ! don’t! if I listen to you I shall 
break down ; I want to keep strong. Oh | if you 
guessed all my father is to me you would not 
wonder at my grief and impatience. He is the 
best, the dearest father on earth—zs, I said; oh, 
great Heaven! perhape even now I should say 


was, 


tors are not infallible. There may be hope yet ; 
for your sake I trust it is so.” 

is voice was shaken with emotion; 1 dared 
not look at him as I made answer,— 

“Tf he is taken away from us my mother’s 
heart will break, she loves him so devotedly ; and 
Eric is too young to-be a support to her, Every 
hour, every day, sbe will miss his wisdom 
and strength, the kindness which never wavered 
or failed her. There will be no one to stand 
between her and the world but me—a weak, 
foolish girl.” 

“If you had been true, Joyce; no, at such an 
time as this I will not reproach you; but, my 
givl | my girl! if only you had loved me faith- 
fully, I would have shielded not only you but 
those you hold dear from misery and poverty, 
Why would not you give me that right? Why 
did you find it so hard to be loyal?” _ 

I think my grest grief made me careless of all 
other things ; { did not resent his judgment, I 
did not even care to be proud any more, as I 
eaid,-— 

“T was never false ; appearances were against 
me; you were over-hasty ; but I cannot talk of 
these things now—and you have Sybille.” 

He drew his breath hard. 

“Thank you for that reminder,” and not 
another word was spoken until he waa bidding me 
good-bye just before the train steamed out of the 
station. Then as he held my hand, he said,— 

“ Feaven bless you, dear, and restore your 
father to you. But, Joyce, if it is otherwise, and 
you need a friend, for the zake of our old happy 
days, remember to write me.” 

Then he was gone, 

I will not linger over that terrible journey ; 
but when I reached home I thought it strange 
that no one met me; it seemed to my morbid 
fancy that even the officials avoided me, Along 
the road I encountered three or four people, but 
they passed me with a formal greeting, whilst 
their eyes would not meet mine. 

A great horror tore at my heart; lifting my 
skirts Tran the remainder of the way, never 
pausing till I reached the Rectory gates ; then I 
ventured to lift my eyes—and oh | Heaven, the 
blinds were drawn, the shutters closed, 

I sank like a log to the earth ; dead/ my kind, 
noble father! dead / and without one word or 
look for me. Face downward I lay, moaning like 
& stricken animal, when I felt myself lifted, heard 
a homely voice saying,— 

“Oh, don’t ! don’t! Miss Joyce, dear! Ib is 
too cruel to hear, and most breaks me down. Oh, 
lassie, think of your mother and her sore need 
and be brave.” 

With a wild efforb I conquered myself suffici- 
ently to stand without support, to meet the 
honest eyes of the village undertaker, a!l wet with 
tears (for everybody loved father) aod under my 
breath I asked, “ What waa it? You may tell me 
now ; I will not bea coward any more.” 

“ Diphtheria, miss, He got it at Sally Restall’s 
cottage. He went there to see her youngest, son, 


alive and mending, whilst the one we least can 
spare is taken,” 

Without a word I left him. Jane heard my step 
upon the gravel, and came to open the door, 

“ When?” TC whispered. 

“Just twenty minutes back, miss; oh | why 
couldn’t you get here afore, with him a-calling 
80 piteous like for you?” 
leaned against the wall; her reproach was 
unjust, but ic cut me like a knife. 

“T came as soon asI could,” I began. “ If I had 
known only last: night-—” 

“Sure, miss, ‘twas gone twelve before the 
mistress heard the truth-——'’ and then I eaw 
mother creeping downstaira, like one stricken 
with age; the next moment I was in her arms 
and we were crying together, aa if our very hearts 
would break. 

Even now I cannot-bear to linger over that 
time ; the hurried funeral, the awful silence and 
desolation of the house—that empty chair, which 
none other might ever fill—the sobs of the little 
ones, and mother’s hopeless, sorrowful face. 
When it was all over the trouble and loneliness 


sudden rush of tears she would fling out her arm: 
before her, ard hiding her face upon them, cry 
aloud,— i 

“Oh! my husband! oh, my husband!” in 
heart-rending tones. 

It was well for me then that I must needs 
comfort her, or I had broken down completely. 

Everbody was most good tous ; the new Vicar 
had bidden us remain at the Vicarage until we 
could secure a suitable house. He was a rich 
man, and he was a good one, too. 

Then as tolive we must work, mother aod I 
had much to think of and discuss ; 20 that ib was 
necessary we should, as far as porsibie, stifle 
our grief, and fave the uuknown future, 


or 


CHAPTER V. 


Erto's employer, who was the one chetois! 
Chatterley boasted, kindly offered to take him 
wholly into hia house, and as his salary was just 
aufficient for hia modest needs mother was re- 
lieved of one responsibility. 

He also generously received Charjie (my next 
brother) as apprentice without asking a premian. 
It was difficult to know what to do for Lois, who 
came between the boys, and was pow sixteen ; but 
that difficulty was solved for us by Mies Marech- 
mont, who, in the kindest of letters said, “Leb 
me have the child; I understand she is clever 
and she can pursue her studies here under the 
supervision of able masters, At the close of two 
years you will be able to place her oub as 
governess, I ask the loan of your child, dear 
Milly, because when Thorold and Sybilla are 
married I shal! be left desolate, sa they are not 
to make their home with me. Please use enclosed 
cheque for anything she may require.” Q 

So we parted from Luis with teare and kisses. 
Now there remained the two children for whom 
to make provision. After much thought we de- 
cided to move to Chatterley, and having secured 
a comfortable residence, I commenced keeping 
school, whilst mother deterrained to take boardere. 
The idea was not pleasant to us; but one cannot 
always have what one likes, and so we made the 





and took it from him, eh | dear, dear! The lad’s 


best of it. At the close of three months I had 
quite a nice little school, whilst mother and Jane 
found enough te do iu attending to the wants of 
the three boardera. We all worked hard, but no 
one camplained ; on!y for the ever-increasing sense 
of loss, the secret sorrow which passing time but 
intensified, I should have been a happy gir Pui 
in the long nights I lay wakeful, thinking of my 
bonny lover, the bitter mistake each had made, 
which bade fair to wreck not only my life bus 
hie—and then the tears would come, He and 
Sybilla were to be married at the close of June, 
and at 8t. George’s, ehe insisting that ehe must 
spend three weeks in town before the ceremony. 
Lois wrote often, the burthen of her letters being 
“TI don’t care if I am wicked, I will tel) the 
truth, which is, that I hate Sybilla Varley ; she 
is mean and deceitful, not nearly good enough for 
that datling Thorold, whom I love only 4 little 
less than my dear Miss Marchmont.” Once she 
wrote, “Iam to be a bridesmaid.—How I wish 
you were the bride; you are just the sort of 
girl Thorold should have chosen, and I cannot 
understand why he preferred Sybilla, for 1 am 
confident he does not care for her. When I speak 
of you he listens with such a ead expression in 
hia eyes that I feel he is regretting he eet. Sybilla 
firat. Even Mise Marchmont is beginning to find 
her out.” 

I hid my face in my hands, crying a littie then 
over my blighted hopes, but more ior the misery 
I feared was in store for Thorold, Lt was so hard 
to think that pride and jealousy had wrought 
such havoc for us both ; the more I brooded upon 
this the more terrible it appesred to be; but f 
could do nothivg ; he was bound hand and foot. 
My work grew harder to me, I began to lose 
colour and strength, until in June I was actually 
ill, Fortunately the holidays had begun, and J 
could rest; butin her alarm mother wrote Miss 
Marchmont, saying how anxious my condition 
made her, A reply quickly followed, which con 
tained a cordial invite te me. A long time { 





were-but intensified. Mother and I sat by the 








“Don't look on the darkest aide, Joyce 3 doc- 





desolate hearth scarcely speaking, unti! with a 


held out; but what with my sister's entreaties, 
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and mother’s reproaches, I was forced to yield— 
with a very bad grace. Sybilla was in town, 
whither Thorold had followed her to make some 
final arrangements, but he was to return to Tre- 
fellan for that last week of freedom, I found 


atked, “He answers the description of a man I 
once saw with you.” 

“That was the only time I ever met Guy 
Litchfield. If you would hear the truth you 
must question Miss Varley; I have nothing to 


Lois much grown and improved, just as affec- | tell you.” 


tionate, though, as ever, and nothiug could exceed } 


wy godmother’s kindness, 
my appearance ; taking my face bebween her 
hands she said, ‘“ What have you done with your- 
self, child? Your mother told me_ you were ill, 
she never prepared me for so great a change.’ 
Her eyes filled with tears, 
Joyce f used to know.” 

“T have seen s0 much trouble. since we parted, 

aad have been very ill; the fortnight’s resb will 
seb me up again,” I answered, trying hard to look 
cheerful, 
_ Then Lois joined us ia company with Sir 
Cecil, with whom she was quarrelling in a very 
robust fashion, He was rather embarrassed 
when he saw me, I think, too, thah he waa 
wondering how he could once have dreamed he 
loved me, [ had grown so old aud grave. 

“Those two,” remarked my godmother, “are 
always disagreciug, and always patching up their 
queer friendship ; the more they quarrel the 
happicr they are. Suppose, Joyce, we leave them 

” 


to their own devices, 

So we went in together, In the dusky Jrawing- 
room, Miss Marcimon®, fondling my hands, 
said, —~ 


“ My dear, oh, my dear | there has been a huge 
miatake somewhere ; now it is too late to rectify 
it. I feel in some way we have wronged you, bub 
you never spoke, and so the evil was done. My 
poor boy, Thorold, is wretched, Sybilla. plainly 
triumphant, and as plainly indifferent to him— 
yet they are to be married. Why did you not 
make me your confidante }' 

“i hat nothing to tell you,” I answered, 
wretchedly ; from the time Sybilla came araongat 
us I thought that both you aad Mr, Dene 
preferred her to me; it waa natural; she had 
everything I lackod—ut it was hard. I will not 
spoak egeinet her when she is not near to defend 
herself. I will not speek agains} her at ail, 
because she is to be his wife ; under his guidause 
sbo must grow more like to him—only—only—1 
was never the heartless flirt you believed me, I 


never loved or pretended to love any man bat— | 


Thorold ;” then i hid my shame-stricken face 
fo her «kirts ; and we kept long silence ; neither 
in the days that followed did we again broach the 
subject, 

A week jater Thorold returned ; 1 had schooled 
myself to meet bim calmly, and only the most 
compon-place speech passed betweam us. He 
certainly had not the appearavce of a happy lover, 
being weary in manuer, haggard in locks, and of 
Sybilla he rarely spoke. 

The week wore by ; it wanted now but twenty- 
four hours to his marriage; at twelve AM. my 
godmother, Lois, and he were to travel town- 
wards, I, hoiwewards, for nothing would induce 
ae €6 be present at the ceremony. 

Lois had been ranping about the gardens 
gathering flowers, Lut we had lost sight of her 
lithe, tall figure for awhile, when presently she 
rushed towards the house 

"Ob, Thoruld, do come ; there was a man just 
beyond the gardens—lying in the paddock, He 
80 frightened me with his white face and wild 

yes, though he apoke like a gentleman, He 
asked me where was Miss Varley; I said in town 
Then be caught me by the wrist, erying, ‘Do not 
lie to me ; she is here, Tomorrow is her wedding 
day—tell her Guy Litebfield ie waiting for her— 
she must see the fruit of her labour before she 
goes to a life all luxury and ease,’ ” 

‘I said, ‘I cannot take your message; she is 
in town.’ Then I twisted my wrista out of his 
hold, running away. When I looked back he was 
lying in the long grasa with his face hidden, I— 
think he—will do eome barm to himzelf—As 
looked so wil,” 

Thorold interrupted ber, 

“Ts he tall, more than well-favoured, very 
dark ” 

“Yes; until be spoke I thought he wae a 
foreigner.” 

“Was not the message for you, Joyce?” he 


“This is nob the | the dreadful ac reports ; and I tell them 


He regarded me keenly a moment, then left us 


She was startled by | hastily ; going in search of Guy Litchfield, but 
| he did not succeed in finding him, for which I 


was devoutly thankful ; aud by twelve we bad 
gone our separate ways, The next part of my 
story I learned from Lois, Mise Marchmont, and 


just as they oceurre 

The following morning the bridal party 
assembled at the church ; the bridegroom, pale 
and stern, waiting for Sybilla’s coming. He 
had had an interview with her on the previous 
nighd of s stormy character, he upbraiding her 
with her falsehood ; she boldly declaring that 
Guy Litchfield was. nothing but a presumptuous 
young man, who had construed her condescension 
into a pavsion for himself, and that she would 
not be made ridiculous before the eyes of her 
friends by his (Thorold’s) renunciation of her. 

At last the carriage containing the bride and 
her father drove up to the church. A great 
crowd had gathered about the doors to look at 
the lovely dresses and the fair wearers. 

It was rumonred the bride was especially 
beautiful, so that many preseed forward to eee 
her. Amongst the crowd was a young man, 
whose haggard handsome face and melancholy 
bearing bad attracted much attention. He was 
dresved in careless, even slovenly fashion, but as 
the bride stepped out of her carriage he, pressing 
forward, reached her side. Putting out hishsud 
he touched her dainty gown. Some cried he was 
mad, others that he was drunk. She, recoiling 
somewhat, drew her skirts close, end would have 
passed him by contemptuously, when he said,— 
“Syhillal Sybilla!t will you go through with 
this devilish deed, and have my blood upon your 
head?” 

As she halted, white as the stainless robes she 
wore, « policeman broke through the crowd. 

‘* Move on,” he said, “ or I shall arrest you.” 

The young man laughed, still standing iu the 
bride’s way. Then, befere one could epeak or 
| move, he suddenly drew out a razor, passing it 
rapidly across his throat, and as he fell, he said,— 

“T—have—not-—hurt—-her—but Heaven—will 
require-—my soul—of her.” 

They were his last words ; he died uttering 
them ; and the bride shrieking terribly, fell into 
her father’s arms, her white robee all bespattered 
with his blood, 

The bridal party, hearing so awful a commo- 
tiov, rushed out, to ficd her in violent hysterics, 
| with weeping women and shuddering men 
| gathered about the prostrate form, which but 
a few moments ago was iostinct with life and 
passion 

There was ne wedding that day ; for the first 
time in her strong, selfish life Sybilla was really 
ill. When she recovered sufficiently to discuss 
matters, she resolutely refused to release Thorold, 
knowing wel! that Guy’s statement of fecta, 
coupled with the packet of her letters (found 
upon him) had considerably damaged her chances 
of settlement, 

There was yeh another shock for her, When 
she had riven from her bed of sickness a woman, 
old and broken before her time, forced her way 
into Sybille’s presence, She was Guy Litch- 
field’s mother, and she spoke such bitter truths, 
j in such unmeasured languagé, that the spoiled 

beauty, the heartless coquette, cowered before 
her, not darieg to reply. The excitement caused 
a relapse, so that when once more she was able to 
leave her room Thorold was well away on an 
expedition to the North Pole, But he had left 
this message behind :-—- 

“Had you but a woman's heart you would 
release me from a promise so bitterly repented 
| as mine ; but as you hold me to it, I will return 
| to fulfil it in the course of a year. Only when I 
| meet you at the altar it is for the last time; 
| where we meet we will part, for with my whole 

heart I loathe you; I can never look on your 
face again but to remember his in all its ghastly 























| horror; but you shall have that for which you 











marie 
have bartered your soul; whilst I will go my 
way to work for bread which shall be sweeter 
that it is not broken in your presence.” 

Ol! it was horrible | horrible! Miss ‘Masoh- 
mon, breken and ill, closed the Hall for awhile, 
coming to us; and Sybilla, well, in a short 
time she recovered her mental and physical tone, 
and we heard she had gone voyaging ; but of 
Thorold we heard nothing. 


ee 


CHAPTER Yi. 


Tue winter months had come again; it waa 
now Decem er, and very near to Christmas ; Lois 
would return to spend it with us, whilst Miss 
Marchmont went te some friends at Bourne- 
mouth. 

We looked forward dismally to the next few 
months, for Charlie wae ill, mother’s boarders 
were gone, and, owing to the great prevalence 
of measles in the district, my school was but 
thinly attended, 

Theos matters stood, when mother reeeived 
a letter from Sybilla asking if she had any 
vacaneies, protesting that she was ill and longed 
for quiet. Mother-Jooked at me, sighed, then 


«We want money so badly, Joyce ; if you covid 
only endure this girl's presence, things would be 
easier for us ; she does not come alone, her father 
accompanies ber, and you need not see much 
of ner.” 

Tt was wicked, I know, bub I hated to meet 
her ; I could not forget Thorold, neither could I 
erase Guy Litchfield from my memory. Bat 

cannot be choosers, so I said,— 

“Oh, let them come; bud this visit means 
mischief ; Sybilla isn’t the girl to bury herself at 
a place like Chatterley withont some song 
motive,” 

Mother reproved me for my uncharitable 
speech ; but I only laughed, not being conviaced ; 
thén T said,— , 

“Tt is nob necessary I should see Sybilla at 
all. I will have my meals in the kitchen with 
Jane.” 

“But Joyce ——” : ’ 

* Mother, let me have my way in this. I wish 
never to see her again; acd—of course it is 
foolish pride—but I do nod feel as if 1 could 
meet her save on an equal footing.” And I had 


my way. 

Duly Sybilla aud Captain Varley arrived, I 
could well imagine how attractive he had been 
to my godmother in those far back days, for a6 
this time he was stil! a very handsome man, of 
splemdid presence and debonair manner, Even 
I could not fail to like hic for his uniform 
courtesy to mother ; and if he met me upon the 
stairs he had always a pleasant greeting for me, 

He and Sy billa went out a great deal, although 
we neither knew nor cared whom they visited. 
She had not so much as inquired for me, appa- 
rently having forgotten ray existence, : 

Bub she was very kind and friendly to Eric, se 
that I took alarm, saying,— 

“ She is without conscrence and without mercy; 
she would add that boy to her long list of 
victims. She is so beautiful, so unecrupulous.” 

Then Eric, coming in, overheard my words, 
and leughed boisterously as he laid his hands 
upon my shoulders. 

“ Joyce, you are Gareful, and troubled over 
many things without cause ; already I see indi- 
cations of wrinkles on your brow, suspicions of 
grey hairs among the dirk locks! “But, my dear 
old girl, you need not fear for me. Miss Varley is 
just « trifle too ‘sogary’ for my taste ; and if 
she thinks to catch ‘a country heart for pastime 
ere she goes to town’ she must use different 
bait | Why, Joyce, with such good women 4s 
mother and you slways before me is it 
feasible I should decline on a girl like that? 
There is nothing real about her except her 
beauty ;” and he spoke with such manifest 
faith that I was not only relieved but sai 5 

Then Lois returned ; sbe had grown quite 
womanly and really pretty, but she had lost 
nothing of her old directness and honesty of 


speech, 
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When she heard that Sybilla was under our 
roof she firet waxed wrath, then laughed so long 
and heartily that we could only join in her 
merriment. 

“Oh! she is a beast, but such a clever one !” 
she began, when she could get her breath, “ Now, 
mother, don’t scold, I am only telling truth. 
Miss Marchnont is awfully mad over her engage- 
ment to Thorold ; devoutly prays it will end in 
smoke. It won't be Sybilla’s fault if ever she is 
plein Mrs, Dene.” 

“Lois, sou must not talk scandal ; and we 
know that Miss Varley has refused to release her 
lover.” 

© Yes, mother ; but she would be quite willing 
to lose him altogether if a better parti came along. 
She is afraid of Thorcid, and she would hate 
to have a husband who was not always at her 
beck and call. There! don’t look so surprised, 
you cannot expect to keep us babies siways, 
mother dear, and 1 was always precocious. Now, 
let me ask you one thing: isn’t Dullerton Court 
being prepared for the Duke's return !”’ 

“ Yes ; but this is irrelevant.” 

“Wrong, my dear mamma The mighty Dul- 
lerton expressed a feeble admiration for Mise 
Sybilla Varley when he met her at Boulogne, so 
when Captain Varley heard he intended coming 
over to England he brought his daughter back, 
that she might be here to give him greeting.” 

* Lois! Lois! you have been listening’ to ill- 
natured gossip, and the Duke is seventy, if he is 
a day.” 

“ Ale is seventy-two,” responded this awful 
young lady, “ and he is little and ugly ; he wears 
corsets and tight shoes, also he paints and 
powders, whilst his wigs are triumphs of art. 
He is a bad old man, so I hope Sybitla will be 
successful, then perhaps he will make her suffer 
as she made that poor Guy Litchfield, I cannot 
help being wicked, if it is wicked to hate sueh 
women and their ways. It is of no use talking 
tome, mother. I’m not like you or Juyce.” 

Hardly had she cessed speaking when Sybilla’s 
yoice from the stairs said, — 

‘May ILeome in Mrs. Halifax, just for a friendly 
chat f” 

4 Tn an instant Lois had sprung to the open 
door, 

“No, Mise Varley ; unfortunately the kitchen 
and her bedroom are the only places of refuge my 
. ther has, If we permitted boarders to invade 
them—-—" 

“I addressed Mrs, Halifax,” Sybilla began, 
haughtily, when that irrepressible child inter- 
rupted, “And I answer for her,” with which 
speech she ehut the door yiolently upon Sybilla. 

It was vain for mother to remonstrate ; she 
only sat laughing until the tears rolled down her 
cLeeks, saying between ripples of merriment, 

“I have—snubbed—an embryo—duchess— 
what an awful sin! Oh! Joyce, how dearly 
Sybilla will love me from to-day.” 

Not one word did Miss Varley utter with re- 
gard to her rudeneas ; bui the following morning 
she told mother that she was dining that night 
at Dullerton Court, adding that “Joyce had 
always a talent for hair dressing, would she give 
her some help that evening ?” 

_Rven mother’s gentle spirit was roused by 
Liat, so that she answered,— 

“Twas not a lady's maid, but a governees—a 
gentlewoman by birth, although my fortune was 
“— ” J think Sybitla was surprised. 

About eight, however, she came slowly down- 
stairs in all the bravery of white and gold 
draperies, . 

Lois, leaniag over the balustrade, whispered 
that she was lovely in ber “ war-paint,” and 
hoped for Thorold’s sake she might be successful, 
“ because he deserved a better tate than to marry 
vhe murderese of Guy Litchfield.” 

Christmas bad ecarcely passed when Chatterley 
was all agog with the news that the Duke of Dul- 
lerton was about to espouse Miss Syoilla Varley. 
Those who did not know her story pitied her, 
pam — earned for hita-elf a dreadful 
reputation. He had married lo Oo 8 
good girl, had broken her heart rt his siekion * 
and profligacy, and when she died of her sorrows 
he had insulted her memory in every conceivable 


0 Such was the man Sybilla would marry, 
even I, who had no cause to love her, would 
have done much to save her trom the misery I 
believed she was working out for herself. Two 
days after her betrothal I met her lover upon 
the stairs ; perhaps he mistook we for a superior 
maid; however that may be, he leered at me 
odioualy, making a feint of kissing me. I lost 
my temper, and struck him sharply across the 
cheek, almost sending him down, fur he was 
feeble at the knees; then, without waiting to see 
if Thad really hurt him, I ran up to Sybilla. 

She’sat twisting a splendid diamond ring about 
her slender finger, and gave me but the briefest, 
haughtiest greeting. 1 was not to be repulsed, 
however. 

“Sybilla,” I said, “we have not met since 
those days at Trefellan, we ure rot likely to meet 
again,and we never bave been friends ; bat for 
your own sake I must epeak to you. Oh, con- 
sider, my dear, consider what you are doing. 
Remember that the step you are about to take is 
irrevocable ; when once you are that man’s wife 
there is neither hope nor help for you—and 
Dullerton iz a terrible creature.” 

“ He is rich, has a title,” she answered with 
cold contempt. “I ask no more.” 

** But Thoro!d—oh, think, Sybilla!” 

“ Miss Varley, if you please.” Then, suddenly, 
she broke into passion. “He never loved me, 
He preferred that poor face of yours, Your rua- 
ticity was charming to him ; but I won him from 
you ; it was such an easy thing to do, I think 
I even liked him a little, until he showed me how 
from his heart he loathed me, Then I vowed I 
would keep him, having won him. [ never looked 
for such a chance as this, I meant that he should 
suffer for his contempt of me ; so he will, but in 
& less degree. Iam not a woman who, to use o 
convenient vulgariam, would cut off her nose to 
spite her face,and so I take Dullerton, makin 
Thorold Dene ridiculous in the eyes of his world 
| as he made mein mine, Joyce Halifax, you are. 
oe a trifle too good and simple for this world 

‘ollow my example, if you can. I expect little 
from man, so I take Dullerton with his years, his 
follies, his iniquities upon his head; but I take 
him with open eyes, and lecause of his riches. 
You, poor fool, have idealised the man you love,” 

* An error into which you will never fall,” I 
retorted, as angry as she; “but the day must 
cone when you will regret your choice, When 
your beauty has left you, your lovers and friends 
grown cold, you will wish with your whole 
heart that you had made a different decision, 
Sybilla, Miss Varley, remember Guy Litchfield!” 

She rose suddenly, thrusting me away from 
her violently. 

“ How dare you speak of him to me?” she 
cried. “ How dare you remind me of his mad- 
ness }”’ and her face was ae white as snow. “ It 
makes me ill to thiok of him ; but, but he was 
mad, The fault was nob mine. Now go away ; 
no, I did not mean that; stay with me, [I am 
unnerved ;” but I would not hear her, only as I 
quitted the room I saw her cast a shuddering 
glance behind her, then fal) sobbing into a chair. 
After that I did not see her for c.any months. 

She left oar house next day for Dullerton 
Court. .A little later she was married, and went 
abroad for the honeymoon, whilst Miss March- 
mout wrote bidding Thorold return; but the 
weeks went by withou! bringing auy news of him ; 
and my heart was sick with » great dread, 

In March we read that Sybilla was back in 
town, that her beauty and her diamonds made a 
great stir. Her photo was in every window, her 
name on every tongue, 

We heard, too, that the Duke was devoted to 
her—it'is queer how men will luve these loveless 
women~-he wha had been a very fiend to his 
angel-wife was tenderness itself te one who could 
not understand ‘tenderness, 

I used to wonder if she had forgotten poor Guy; 
if ever he haanted her dreams, I have reason to 
believe that in the zenith of her beauty and 
prosperity she remembered bim not at all, And 
still there came no newa of Thorold ; oh, love of 
my life! these were heavy bitterdays to me, 





CHAPTER VIL 


I was wicked enough to envy Sybilla, because 
all things good seemed to fail to her share; bub 
before that first brilliant season was ended, mach 
as I disliked, I pitied her intensely. It chance: 
one morning, that as she sat idling over her 
breakfast, a servant told her a woman asked to 
see her, and would not be denied. 

Sybilla was not one to be coerced, or to ro a 
little out of the way to oblige anuother, but on 
this particular morning she was idle, and a faint 
curiosity stirred her, so that she bade the man 
usher in her uaknown visitor. As she turned 
her beautiful eyes upou the new-comer she saw 
only a slight figure, decently but poorly clad; 
and the hair, which just showed below tbe thick 
disguising veil, was grey. 

“Whet is it you want!" she asked in- 
differentiy ; “why could you not send ia your 
message |” 

‘* Because I wished to see you face to face—- 
the woman who slew my boy,” and with those 
words she flung back her veil, revealing the 
features of Guy Litchfield’s mother. 

Sybilla cried ont sharply, puting ort ber 
hand to touch the bell, but Mrs. Litchtield was 
too quick for her; she caught aod held the 
slender fingers in s firm grasp. 

“TI will nob go until you have heard and granted 
my petition, Oh! that I must ever beg a boon 
of my boy’s murderess, Listen tome! He hes 
buried in a suicide’s grave. Only you and I 
know that he was mad. You and I will re- 
mermember that for all its snowiness, thia little 
hand is stained with blood in the sight of 
Heaven, I hate you, hate you--with all my 
soul, and yet I come to you for help-—it is blood 
money.” 

“For mercy’s sake tell me what you want, 
and go,” cried Sybilla, beside herself with fear 

“JT am coming to that. Guy was our hope 
and pride ; he was so clever we expected great 
things of him ; he was so dutiful, 80 good, that 
his joy was to repay us for the sacrifices we bad 
tenho in order that he should follow his own 
bent. Yearly he put aside a part of his income 
for our sole use, We were not well to-do people, 
and his father’s health was indifferent. Thanks 
to Guy we knew no want. Then you entered 
his life; and your beauty was hie bane. He 
never changed to us--my darling boy; bab I 
saw the light fadiog from his eyes, I heard the 
ring of misery aud despair in the voice that used 
to be so gay ; and 2 cursed you. Then came the 
end ; it almost killed me, IL wonder how you 
can remember itand jive. But such women as 
you have neither heart nor conscience, and yet 
good fortune remains with you. From the day 
when my boy feli dead at your feet my husband 
has been failing mentally as well as physically, 
and I could not procure him either good advice 
or those luxuries he so sorely needed. Now I 
have come to you from his deathbed. Ah! 
you do not like to think of death”—as Sybilla 
shrank back, ‘to demand a little from your 
great store to bury him. I will move Heaven 
and earth rather than he shall lie in a pauper’: 
grave.” 

** You shall have what you need,” ihe other 
answered with shaking lips. “I will write you a 
cheque—and—and { am very sorry for you. If 
I can help you at any future iime I will; only I 
would rather you epplied to me by letter.” 

Mrs. Litchfield emiled grimly. 

“J can understand how little you wish to see 
me,” she said, taking the cheque without a word 
of thanks ; it was for twenty pounds, a large sum 
to her, a small one to Sybilla. Then they stood 
confronting each other, the beautiful young 
duchess, the haggard poverty-stricken widow— 
could there have been a greater contrast | 

Sybilla spoke, — 

“You will excuse me now, as I have several 
important engagements ; please remember my 
instructions ; and—and I wish you fortitude iv 
the trial before you. When is the funeral 
te be?” 

“ To-morrow, your Grace. You see my hu- 
band died of an infectious disease, and 1 may nob 





keep him longer,”—there were no teara in her 
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stony eyes ; she spoke with the calm of a vast 
despair, 

“ InJectious /" cried Sybilla, angrily, “ why did 
you not tell me so before? How dare you 
approach me? Of what did he die!” 

‘Small-pox ; it is not uncommon in poor parts 
of the city.” 

With a shriek the Duchess rushed past her ; 
she had a morbid horror of this terrible plague ; 
ahe cSuld not bear to hear it epoken of, and she 
had been in close contact with a woman who 
had just come from nursing one of its victims ! 

Uptairs she fled---Mrs, Litchfield letting herself 
out—she tore off her dainty morning gown, 
bidding her maid burn every article she had 
worn, giving incoherent orders for fumigating 
the breakfast-room, and the free use of disen- 
fectac.ta 

But alas! alas for Sybilis, every precaution 
was vain; her very fright mcreased her danger 
ten-fold. 

The next day she woke with a racking head- 
ache, an intolerable thirst. Presently it became 
known that the beautiful Duchess of Dullerton 
was lying low with smal!l-pox, and her fashionable 
friends avoided the plague-stricken house. 

The Duke himself fled, and but for the bravery 
of the trained nurses she must have died, and 
died alone. 

1t was near the close of July before she conid 
be moved, and before it was considered safe to 
visit her; then she came down to Dalierton 
Court, but the curious did not see her face, she 
was so heavily veiled. She sent for me the 

following day, and despite mother’s fears and my 
own dislike of her, 1 responded to her invitation. 
I was 60 grieved to think that her wonderful 
beauty was epoiled, most probably for ever. 

I found her sitting alone in her darkened 
boudoir; asl entered she slowly turned her 
head, aud such a change as I saw in her I pray I 
may never seo in any other. 

Her beauty was wholly destroyed ; the scanty 
locks about her brow had lost ali lustre, her eyes 
alone retained their loveliness, but they looked 
out from such @ terribly disfigured face with euch 
a terribly despairing expression that ove could 
acarcely bear to meet them, 

{ burst into tears, it was so cruel to see her 
thus ; no more terrible fate could have befallen 
her, She, stretching out her arms before her, hid 
her face upon them, moaning,— 

“Then it is as awful as I feared. The nurses 
told me I might never hope to regain my beauty. 
Joyce ! Joyce Halifax—you and—and all those I 
ever wronged are amply avenged. But you are 
not gladt Strange that you should care. Oh! 
I wish they had left me to die; better death a 
thousand times than this awful thing. My friends 
have forsaken me ; my father dare not yet come 
vear me ; and Gis Grace (this with sudden con 
tempt) has flowu. Ibave seen him once since 
my recovery ; he was more startled than you ; 
he cried out ‘Great Heaven! what « monster!’ 
Ihave lost my one possession, my beauty. I 
was so proud of it, I delighted in itas a stroug 
caan delights in bis etrength—and tt is gone. li 
1 were a braver woman 1 would make my own 
quietus, but I dare oot. Joyco, help me! tell 
we how to bear my heavy cross,” 

{went and knelt beside her, poor unhappy 
cul, and in my foolish fashion tried to comfort 
her, but all that I said seemed only to increase 
ber misery and despair, 

Little by little, sobbing and shuddering, she 
told me the whole story of her interview with 
Mrs. Litchfield, adding passionately, “She had 
better have plunged a knife into my heart than 
have done me this ill. What had I done that 
she should etrike me so cruelly! Could I helpit 
if my loveliness drove her son mad? Was I worse 
than any other girl who whiles away an idle week 
or two with an idle flirtation? Yet see how 
awfully lam punished! It is unjust, diabolical 
Oh!” starting up, ‘if could but find that 
woman what revenge I would take upon her? 
Joyee, tell me what to do.’ 

i had no suggestion to make ; she was so terri 
ble in her impotent rege and vindictiveness that 
she frightened me, This was a vew Sybille, and 
{ shrank from her 


Perhaps she read somethiog of this in my face, 
for with a sudden change of mood she laughed. 

“There! don’t heed what I have said ; I shall 
be better now that I have unburdened my mind 
to you, and I know you will repeat nothing I have 
said. We will be good friends you and J, little 
Joyce, until Thorold Dene returns to separate us, 
then, of course, I must beat a retreat--he would 
not tolerate me. By the way, tell me the latest 
news of him.” 

“T have nothing to tell, Sybilla; the Crocodile 
has not been heard of for months. Some of 
Miss Marchmont’s letters have been retwrued to 
her, others are travelling from one outlandish 
place to another, I suppose they are despatched 
with the vain hope of one day reaching Mr. 
Dene. But great fears are entertaingd—and— 
and—a search expedition is being orgaized.” ’ 

Her great eyes lit up with sudden fire. 

‘*Then your engagement is not at all an as- 
sured thing! Poor Joyce ! After all I am not the 
only unfortunate woman in the world,” aud again 
she laughed in the old dreadful mocking way. 
But when she saw I was not only hurt but 
offended, she put an arm about me saying,— 

“Don't be angry with me. I am not really 
vicious, but my calamity has made me capricious 
and horrid altogether ; really, Joyce, I like you 
better than I have ever liked any creature, save 
myself. Sit down again, I want to talk of old 
times.” 

And it was late before I left her, with my 
heart full of pity—-she had been so proud of her 
new vame; now folks could never call her the 
beautiful duchess any more, and that in iteelf was 
hard, because only by her grace and beauty had 
she won hearts to herself, But worse than all 
was this one fact, not all her wrong-doing 
had taught her repentance, not all her trouble 
had acftened her. 

It was a terrible shock to me when one day she 
said, ‘‘{ have been hunting for Mrs. Litchfield— 
rather my agents have. I cannot quite tell how 
I meant to punish her, but punish her I would, 
I swore to that. To-day I have received proof of 
her death ; when she left me she sickened and 
‘died of this accursed thing” (touching the scars 
which so disfigured her). ‘She has escaped me 
after all, and has left me an object for pity or 
scorn all my life. Once Joyce Halifax you were 
asa star to the sun, when compared with me. 
Now, no man in hie senses would look twice at 
me when you are by. Oh!” flinging out her 
arms, “what would I not give to have so un- 
marred a face as yours. If I had but once more 
been confronted with that woman--l think—-I 
thiuk I should have killed her.” 

And in all the time I knew her after her atti- 
tude towards the dead mother never altered ; 
hate and rage filled her heart; she shrank from 
contact with those she had once entertained, and 
her not naturally sweet disposition became so 
much embittered that few would venture near 
her unless compelled by the usages of polite 
society, or induced to do so by charitable in- 
stincis. In October she left Dullerton Court, 
travelling only with her maid. All her lovers and 
admirers had forsaken her, and His Grace was 
said to have protested with a shudder, “I can- 
not look on that horror, I was a fool to marry a 
woman who had nothing but the fleeting quality 
of beauty to recommend her,” for with her 
vanished loveliness his frail love vanished too, so 
that I cannot imagine a much more wietched 
state than Sybilla’s. 











CHAPTER VIII. 


| Onck more Christmas was approaching, and 
| Lois was with us; but she did not come alone, 
| My godmother had written some weeks back, 
saylng,— 

| Dear Milly, keep your rooms empty, as this 
| Christmas I intend spending with you. Lois has 
| secured an excellent situation, and I want to talk 
matters over with you.” 

We were, of course, ull very much excited ; 
| everybody helped to get Miss Marchmont’s rooms 
| ready, and such a laughing and crying had mot 
| been heard ia the place for generations, I am sure, 
| as when Lois ran into the hall to kiss and be 





kissed in rapturous fashion, She had grown into 
such a pretty young woman I regarded her with 
amazement; she was ¢o full of life and fun that 
we were all the brighter for contact with her. 
But it was not until we sat at table that we 
noticed something quite fresh about her; then 
suddenly mother, leaning forward, laid her gentle 
hand upon the finger which was adorned by a 
glittering ring saying, ‘‘ My child, what does this 
mean ?” 

Lois laughed, blushed, grew nervous, then 
stammered out,— 

“Tt means that I am engaged, mother dear ; 
but—-but—Miss Marchmont will tell you all 
about i,” and she subsided into silence. But 
my godmother said, “Pray be at rest, Milly ; 
Lois is the luckiest of girls ; I suppose L ought to 
have communicated with you, asking your con- 
sent; but as we were coming down 80 avon I 
thought it hardly necessary; and your future 
son-in-law is all that can be desired. You will 
aee him to-morrow, as he is following us here just 
to make your acquaintance and ask you formally 
for Lois.’ 

“TJ thought,” ssid mother, “you spoke of 
a situation she had secured.” 

“ Well—yes ; really a pleasant one, too—-that 
of wife to Sir Cecil Manley.” 

I sprang up. “Oh Lois! I am glad! he is 
good and kind.” 

“Then you aren’t jealous,” she answered, 
laughing aud hiding her face on my shoulder. 
“That is generous of you, because some times i 
have envied your place in his regard.” 

“Tt was only a passing fancy,” I answered, 
‘and you know that I had never anything better 
than friendship to give him; but there isn’t 
another man I would so gladly see yeu marry.” 

Then, of course, mother kissed and cried over 
her, until Miss Marchmont said we had talked 
quite enough about the matter, and that she had 
something else of importance to tell us. Lois 
caught my hand, exclaiming,— 

“Joyce! oh, you darling old Joyce,” and my 
heart began to throb wildly, because instinctively 
I felt I was to hear news of Thorold, 

I waa not mistaken ; presently my godmother 
was telling us how good Sir Cecil had been in 
hunting up news of the Crocodile; and how, 
thanks to him, the new expedition had been 
startet. He confidently declared that before 
another summer came he would again be with 
us, and she adided,— 

“ Heaven only knows how [ long once more to 
clasp my boy to my heart. When that good 
time aurives, may I hope, Joyoe, that you will 
share the home of one who has learned to know 
your worth, to value you for your loyaity #” 

I glanced at mother; Miss Marchmont saw and 
rightly interpreted that glance; touching me 
gently she said;-— 

“There will always be a corner in the house 
for ber; you need not fear for her future,” and 
net one word of thanks would she hear. No 
more generous woman than Miss Marchmont 
ever lived, 

We spent a very happy day together ; and on 
the morrow Sir Ceci) joined us; he was so frank 
and free I could not feel embarrassed; he 
dropped so naturally into the position of brother, 
was so devoted to our Lois, that we could not 
fail to love him. 

Hric and he were fast friends at the briefest 
notice ; he had words of comfort for me, was 8o 
kind te our poor ailing Charlie, that when he 
suggested an early wedding no one said him 
nay. So they were married very quietly when 
the New Year was young indeed, It seemed 
strange to think of that child, Lois, as a wife, 
but she went to him with perfect love and trust. 

“You used to quarrel dreadfully,” my god- 
mother said, as she kissed the bride's blushing 
face ; “it is so odd that you should end your 
storms thus,” 

Lois laughed. 

‘Shall I explain the riddle? From the firat { 
was a wee bit fond of Cecil, but I thought he 
liked Joyce best, so I snubbed bim ; he, on the 
other hand, belie ed I hated him, and behaved 
badly to me. Of course he will have to pay the 
piper now ;” but ah! the look she gave him lent 
another meaning to her words, 
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Well, they were off at last; on their return 
Doreen was to go with them, Cecil undertaking 
to defray all expenses; and mother, Charlie, 
Ethel, and I were left alone. Then Charlie 
began to grow weaker with each passing day, 
waking to life and animation only whes the night 
drew near. We wished to send for Lois, but he 
would net listen to this proposal, 

“JT shall last until she returns,” he said ; “do 
not spoil her good time, mother, dear ;’ and what 
could wedo but obey? As it was she reached 
home just in time to say good-bye, to satisfy 
ote boy’ loving heart. Then he left us ; when | 
saw mother’s face I felt that for her the struggle 
would endure but for a night, and wept as 
thowgh my heart would break. 

We buried him with father. Doreen went 
away with Cecil and Lois ; Ethel with my god- 
mother ; so that we two remained alone, for even 
Erie was gone, Miss Marchmont having charged 
herself with the expenses of a medical career. 

“He is too clever to remain a chemist,” she 
said, ‘‘and—if—if Thorold never returns, there 
is no one who has aclaim upon me. Milly, let 
we have my own way, and do not spoid the boy's 
life by falee pride.” 

Summer was with us again ; the holidays were 
drawing near, and I was thinking relievedly that 
seon mother and J] would be able to go down to 
Frefellan ; she wanted a rest sorely, and I, too, 
was very weary. We were to make our home 
véth Cecil, who, indeed, could not sufficiently 
show his affection to his wife's friends 

It was pleasant to bow! along the old familiar 
road, with Cecil for our Jehu, Lois and Doreen 
chatting like a pair of magpies. Of course we 
stayed at the Hall, picking up Ethel and my god- 
mother, who under cover of the ehatter said,— 

“Joyce, I have news for you ; the survivors ef 
the Crocodile, crew and passengers, are on their 
homeward way—and Thorold is amongst them.” 

I sat stunned and breathless ; although the 
day was hot, I felt white and cold; my god- 
mother cried out in alarm, and Cecil from his 
seat on the box implored me not to faint. I 
heard him in a vague way ; I felt mother’s arms 
about me, then a far away voice saying, “ Let 
her be; joy does not kill—she will be all right 
presently.” And so ashamed wasI of my weak- 
ness that by a greater effort of will than I 
supposed myself capable I sat erect, even 
auswering their anxious inquiries in a tolerably 
composed voice. Bunt sell the while my heart 
was throbbing madly to the refrain. ‘He is 
coming ! coming! I shall see him once again! 
Oh, Heaven is good—is good 1” 

They were quiet days that followed when I 
waited for lover in the sickness of hope 
long deferred. Scarcely any words of passion 
had passed between us, yet I never doubted 
that Iwas dear to him, that time or chance 
could not change his heart. If all others were 
false Thorold must be true, for he was not like 

‘ther men. 

It was in July when he returned ; we had not 
received any message from him, so that we were 
wholly at a loss when to expect him, I had not 
been very well for a day or two, so I did not 
join the party bound for the Hall, but remained 
by myself. I made a pretence of diving, then 
went into the big, old-fashioned drawing-room, 
where the shadows had already begun to fall. 

I felt restless, tired a little of my own society, 
so that at last I rose, and going to the pianc 
struck the opening notes of a dreamiy air which 
my godmother had composed as a setting for 
some words of Christina Rosetti’s. I played 
through the first verse, then I began softly to 
sing the second. 


" Alas! that we must dwell, my heart and I, 
So far asunder 


Flours wax to and days and days creep $ 
. I watch with wistful eye, wi 
I walt and wonder ; 


When will that day draw aigh—that hour draw 
nigh?” 


I started with a cry when some one said, “A 
gentleman to see you, miss,” furtively wiping 
away the tears that had risen to my eyes, 
because there was just light enough left for 
them to be discernible, 

The next instant my visitor and J were alone. 





I stole a glance at him; he was baggard and 
gaunt ; he had grown quite a heavy beard, and 
he looked dreadfully ill ; but oh! thank Heaven ! 
thank Heaven ! it was my Thorold I saw, and his 
eyes were fu!l of love. 

“Joyce,” he said, in those low deep tones I 
knew so well, ‘‘ Joyce,” aud he stretched out his 
arms to me. 

Iran to their dear shelter. I did not so much 
as remember te be shy in my great gladness, 
and when his lips met mine, 1 frankly returned 
their caress—he was as a beloved one riven from 
the dead, for many a time I had feared never to 
look on his face again. 

When we had grown just a wee bit used to 
our happiness he drew me down upon a couch 
before a window asking,— 

“ And you love me still—you have loved me 
all along?” 

“ Always—from first to last—oniy you dis- 
trusted me, and J believed Syhilla had taken 
your heart from me. How foolish we each 
were |” 

“ How could you dream I should love Sybilla 
when you were by? I was'a mad fool to rush 
into an engagement with her; but, thank 
Heaven ! she set me free by her own act. I 
suppose she is a queen of society now ?” 

** Oh, no; poor Sybilla!” I said. Then I told 
him all that had befallen her. 

He was grieved and shocked ; but, with man’s 
stern judgment, said, 

“She deserved her reward, I never can forget 
that poor fellow and his face as he raised it to 
utter his last words, ‘She is a demon !’” 

Then we talked of other and more personal 
matters. Thorold had eo much to tell, He had 
been through trials sore, and had narrowly 
escaped with his life. He had suffered privation, 
cold, and sickness, 

** But,” he said, “I never could have returned 
to ee I prayed that death might find me 
out before the close of the year. Oh, my darling, 
—my little darling ! bad I but known what joy 
awaited me, how cruel every hour of waiting 
would have been! Now, if you are not quite too 
much ashamed of my appearance—I do look an 
object--I must take you back to the Hall. I 
went there first, not so much as guessing you 
were in the neighbourhood, and your godmother 
sent me on here. You may guess I wanted no 
second bidding. Oh, Joyce! what a lot of time 
we have wasted by our stupidity. We might 
have been so happy !” 

“ And we are,” I added. “If we had suffered 
lees our joy would be less full. But oh, Thorold, 
how could you prefer me to Sybilla ?” 

“TI am sure I cannot tell you, little brown 

thing, but I did,” he anewered, laughing. But 
not until he had kissed me many times would 
he suffer me to run away for the purpose of 
daessing. 
Thorold rapidly recovered strength and bright- 
ness, 80 that we were married very quietly on 
the first of September ; and sure am I no happier 
bride ever plighted troth than I; ne more be- 
loved wife treads English ground than Joyce 
Dene | 

Our sky has never been darkened by clouds of 
distrust or coldness, Only two trials have come 
to mar the perfect happiness of our wedded lives. 
The firet was my mother's death, which occurred 
three months after our union ; she died very 
peacefully, clinging to me to the last. But for 
Thorold’s goodness and love I felt [ could not 
survive so great a loss. The second trial was. 
mueh later on, when our little ones were growitig 
up about us—the decease «f my generous and 
noble godmother. 

My sisters married well and happily. Eric is 
now a celebraléd physician, and Sybilla—poor 
Sybilla—is a lonely, miserable woman. The 
Duke died abroad when she was but twenty-four, 
and, as hie heir married immediately, she sank 
to the position of Dowager Duchess, with a not 
too large income to eupport her dignity. 

Once and ouly once have Thorold and I met 
her since Heaven gavé him back to me. We 
were driving through Richmond when we saw 
her carriage approaching. 





She was so changed that he did not recognise 


her, and nob until I hurriedly whispered her 
name did he uncover. 

Then, with one swift, passionate gesture, she 
turned her disfigured face aside ; and, uoder his 
breath, I heard my husband murmur,— 

“ Poor soul!” and I knew that he nct only 
pitied but had forgiven her. 

Oh, Thorold, hueband and lover! Heaven 
grant that together, hand in hand, we may reach 
that goal which waits alike for the rich and poor, 
the happy and the despairing! and that my 
dying eyesshall give to you the last glince of 
pure and perfect love ! 


THE BND, 
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CHAPTER XV, 


Tr was Mra. Bernadire who made an answer 
to Leila’s epeech. 

“Mrs, Sylvester has seev your father, Miss 
Vane,” she said, and her voice was zo cold, so full 
of repugnance, that Julian did not know it. 

He looked quickly at his mother, It was not 
like her to deny sympathy to anyone, and 
assuredly this girl, so white, so delicate, so 
evidently troubled, should have made large 
demands upon her woman's pity. 

For himeelf, his heart had thrilled instantly 
in sympathy for Leila in this moment, 

He was ignorant, as we know, of the cause of 
her agitation, where her father was concerned, 
but already he told himself he understood her so 
well that he was ouly too sure the cause was a 
deep, almost a terrible one. 

He had no definite feelings towards Eustace 
Vane, he neither liked nor divliked him. He found 
him au agreeable cultivated man, “trés bien 
soigné,” and evidently conscious of his own 
attractions, 

Julian would have been supremely astonished 
ifhe could have seen into his mother’s heart and 
read the extraordinary interest Hustace Vane had 
80 swiftly awakened there. He would in trath 
have been more than astonished, he would have 
been a little alarmed, and a good deal disgusted. 

This fact was hidden from him for the moment 
however, and he therefore had uot the clue to 
the increased coldness of hia mother’s attitude 
towards Leila, 

He resented ip with a touch of anger, but 
with far greater regret, 

His little dream of happiness in anticipating a 
bend of love and sympathy between his mothe: 
and this girl whose sweetness had taken such 
hold on him, had quickly vanished. 

For some reasen it was only tco evident to 
Julian that Clarice Bernadine, if she had not 
taken a positive dislike to her young guest, had 
certainly not conceived any affection for hen 

Sir Julian could only hope that this to him, 
extraordinary fact, would prove itself later on to 
be a caprice, and that Leila would not gather its 
existence, 

Leila accepted Mra, Pernadine's answer with a 
little beud of her head. 

The situation in which she found herself was 
both painful and awkward to her ; it struck her 
with a new sense of repugnance to ber father's 
intenee selfishness and callousness that he should 
so evidently fail to share her feelings in this 
respect, His whcle bearing was eloquent of bis 
indifference and forgetfulness of what had hap- 

ned, 

Sir Julian’s intuition led him to come to her 
rescue, He could not endure to look st her 
pale troubled face, 

““We have tried to persuade your father to 
temain to luncheon, but he will not give us this 
pleasure, Miss Vane.” 

“ Anothor time, my dear Bernadine, another 
time,” Eustace Vane cried lightly and genially. 
“T au under a promise to return to wy friends for 
lunch, I have already encroached too long on 
Mrs. Bernadine’s kindness, and I must get this 
fine creature back in good time. I thought you 
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Walters tells 


would find hima splendid animal, 


spoke of strength, of energy, of determination. 


me he will part with him for two hundred and | There was so much eloquence in the con- 


fifty—dirt cheap I call it.” 

The two men drifted instantly into horsey 
conversation, not that Julfan cared about this, 
but that be saw in it an escape for Leila, 


He hoped that his mother would have spoken 
more gracious y to the girl as they *tood alone, 
but Mrs. Bernadine had no intention of doing 
anything of the kird, 

Hor jealousy had flamed cut hotly once again 


asehe had seen the eager way in which Julian 
‘ 


would have he!ped this gi Her dislike became 
a definite factin this moment, Leila’s attitude 
to her fat! ~such a charming, tender father ! 
areused Bernadine’s strongest disapproval 


Her thoughts were very hard towards the girl, 
in this moment she found her ubsolutely abjec- 
tienable 

Leila was conscious in a vague way, that she 
had incurred her hoetess’s dirpleasure in some 


way, but the thought made no very great effect 
ipow Ler. Hor whole heart way too sick and 
beavy to admit of trivial vexation at such a 
moment. 

Jeeing that her father was utterly engrossed, 


and that there waa no further need of ber pre 


sence, Leila moved away, followed by a look of 
The gir 


, 


acornful dislike from Mra, Bernardine. 
mou ed her vay slow ly ho Mrs. Sylve p 
room. She found Mar got’s mother back again at 





her writing-table, 
» youos woman and the elder looked at one 
another for an instant in silence. It was Mrs. 


Sylvester who spoke first, 
mu have seen your father, Leila ft" 
The girl bowed her head in assént, 
upwards, 

And you dear friend?” 
Vrs, Sylvester laughed and 


1 
wre 


shoulders. 
Yes, J] too have seen him, but not alone. 
IT reached the house J found he was already 
he was deep in a flirtation with Mre 
ernardine.’ 
Lejla’s brows we 
Vi u had nO 
juietly =” 
None ¥ hatever, 


| 


arrived 


kvitted tightly together. 
ppoitunity of speaking to hip 
" Mra. Sylvester said, she was 
ved that her tone was curt 
almoat harsh, but Leila did not misunderstand 
her anger. ‘‘ I managed to convey, however, some- 


10 thoroughly ana 


thing of the surprise I felt at this strange re- 
appearance—this calm return after such a depar- 
turé, I do uot fatter myself, however,” Mrs. 


Sylvester added, drily, “ that my efforts were in 


any way successful, However, I do not intend 
> let him escape me, Leila, I have this moment 
sent down word requesting in the most impera- 


» way that Mr. Vane will come to me here to 





attend to some important business,’ 
Leila leaned one hand on the mantelpiece 
h the other she pressed her ej es wearily. 
He will not come,” ahe said in a low voice, 
Mia. Sylvester rose, 
“1 think he will,” she said, grimly ; “ho hes 
evident inteations cf cultivating a friendship wit! 
the Bernardines, he will therefore not care to 


course he 
y for himself, but he will truat 
to his juck ; it will be a cleverer person than my- 
vill manage to bow] over Eustace Vane, 
est to pive hind & good moral 


have his plans frustrated by me. Of 
has nothing to 


ail do my | 
rat least 

There came a knock at the door as 
Sylvester ceased speaking, and in answer to her 
‘ummons & servant entered and announced Mr, 
~ 


1 





He followed the servant into the room jauntily, 
ry acefully. 
4 family conclave!” he said as the door was 
losed, aud he perceived Leila standing there ; 
his tone was quite charming, though his eyes had 
a gleam of anger ai? some anxiety in them. 
Mrs. Sylvester put her hand on Leila’s shoulder, 
She pushed the girl down gently into a chair 
You have had quite enough exertion for to 
day, my child,” she aaid, gently. She turned 
aud faced Mr. Vane as Leila obeyed her and 
sank almost feebly into the chair, Mra. Sylvester 
was not a bandsome woman, kut she was of a 
com nanding presence, and every line about her 





then she | 
| appeared for this interview,’ 


shrugged her 


temptuous silence of ber steady gaze in this 
moment, that Eustace Vane lost his self-control 
for once in his life. 

‘*In Heaven’s name say what you have to say 
and be done with it!” he exclaimed, irritably. 
Mrs. Sylvester smiled and waved him to a chair. 

“ Sit down,” she said ; “ you are not as young 
ag you imagine yourself to be, Eustace, and as I 
have a good deal to say to you, you may get tired 
before [ have finished.” 

The touch pon his age fired the man’s vanity; 
after his intense selfishness, the one dominant 
most vital part of bis nature. 

* You always were a boorish woman, Catherine 
Sylvester,” he remarked rudely, “I never had 
so much pity in al! my life for any man as I had 
for your husband.” 

Mrs. Sylvester laushed at this, 

“ Keep your pity for yourself, you will want it 
all, Come, to business, if you please! Where 
have you been hiding, aud where is the money 
you owe me! What are your plans for Leila’s 
future?” 

Eustace Vane recovered his ruffled composure. 

“ You ask too many questions at once, Cathe- 
rine,” he said, urbanely. 

“Tam in no hurry, f give you plenty of (ime 
to find your anawers-—-if you can,” 

“IT veally cannot see what right you have to 
cross-examine me in this way,” the man said, 
losing his temper a second time. 

“That is pot quite correct, Eustace, You 
evidently know only too well by what right I do 
this ; otherwise I do not imagine you would have 
taken any trouble to obey my eummons and have 

’ . 

There was so much truth in this that Eustace 
Vane was silent a moment, 

“The money you claim,” he said, after that 
pause—Mra, Sylvester lacghed softly at this, and 
Leila winced ; ‘the money you claim shall be 
repaid you, have no fear.” 

bave none,’ Mrs. Syivester said, calmly, 
“for, if it is not repaid voluntarily, before many 
days are gone, it will be dragged from you by 
the law. 

Mr. Vane seated himself in a chair and tapped 
his boot with his riding stick. 

“] ehall regret if you fiad yourself compelled 
to resort to such measures with an old friend, 
Catherine,” he said, his veice the perfection of 
gentle reproach 

“I shall have no regret in the matter at all,” 
Mrs. Sylvester answered quite calmly. 

She, too, seated herself at her writing-table 
and opened a little book. 

“T find, on reference to my notes, that you 
have made repeated promises of repayment 
during the last eighteen months of money bor- 
rowed of me, for false pretences, the sum 7 

Mr. Vane waved his stick in the air. 

“We kuow it,” he said, graciously ; ‘* the sum 





| is a large one, but fortunately I shall be able to 


Mra. | 


a 


meet 2! 

im,” Mra. Sylvester continued, smoothly, 
trying nob to see the look of deeper pain that 
was growing on Leila’s blanched face, “the sum 
you owe me, Eustace, is close upon two thousand 
pounds.” 

Leila gave a little ory that was as a sword 
thrust to the good woman's heart, 

“I must do it, however,’ Catherine Sylvester 
anid; “she wavers even cow, I can see. She 
must be forced to realise the truth—forced to 
know his utter worthlessness, his miserable, dis- 
honourable nature,” 

“Two thousand pounds is a large sum,” she 
continued in the same deliberate way, “ much tov 
large whon it ie remembered on what grounds it 
was borrowed, and in what shameless extrava- 
gance it lias been spent, This money, Leila, was 
borrowed from me to assist you, and——~-” 

Leila’s hands dropped to her knee, her eyes, 
magnificent in their sudden passion aud horror, 
looked ucross to the handsome roué lounging in 
his chair comfortably. 

“ Father !" she said, [t was only one word, 
but ib was as a cry from a brokew heart. 

Mrs, Sylvester rose and went up to the girl. 

“TI think by this time, Leila, I have no need to 














explain to you how dear you are to me, and how 
it goes to my heart to give you one single touch 
of sorrow. [ speak so openly to you now be- 
cause I want—as I told you this morving—to 
teach you the late lesson of knowing and under- 
standing the nature of this man whom you have 
worshipped so blindly—for whom yeu have sacri- 
ficed yourself sodevotedly. But for this reason 
you would never, never have known what I have 
just told you-——never,” 

Mr, Vane was tapping his well-shaped foot with 
a smile on his lips, 

‘Por a christian woman, Catherine,” he sail, 
interrupting her, “you have curious principles, 
Is it not accounted a crime in the eyes of Heaven 
to atrempt to set a child against its parent ft" 

Mrs, Sylvester turned round, 

“Let us leave Heaven out of the question, and 
aince you seem to have remembered that there is 
a tie of blood, and a claim between you and this 
poor child, let us devote our attevtion to that 
fact, and hear what viéws you have to propose for 
Leila’s future.” 

Leila found her voice here, 

“No,” she said, and her father had a sense of 
astonishment upon him as he heard the clear 
coldness of her voice. ‘ No, leave me out of the 
matter altogether, “L make no claim. I desire 
nothing--only—only to be left alone. I can 
work, thank Heaven, and I can be independent. 
My father deserted me ina most terrible hour—he 
left me to face dishonour, to starve, to die. Do 
you think it could be easy for me to accept any 
aid from such a source? God is the judge be- 
tween us, He—and He alone—knows whether 
T have ever failed in my duty to my father, 
What wrong have I ever done that I should have 
bad such wrong done to me? Put me out of the 
question altogether, You have been such a dear 
friend, such a true, true friend, Grant me this 
one ‘hing, I pray of you, I—I want nothing but 
freedom from this perpetu:l dishovour, peace 
from this cruel pain, rest, and forgetfulness,” 

Mra, Sylvester’s arms closed aboun Leila’s 
form as the words ended in a sob. 

Mr, Vane sat whistling softly to himself, and 
hoping devoutly this most unpleasant interview 
would end speedily. 

The door opening at this moment revealed 
Margot, brilliant and smiling, come in to ex- 
change a few words with her mother before 
luncheon. 

Her smile died away a3 she grasped the situa- 
tion, 

Mrs. Sylvester waa prompt to act. 

‘Take Leila to her room, Margot. She had 
better have lunch upstairs. I lether walk too 
far. She is exhausted.” . 

In an instant Margot’s arm was about her 
friend, and in silence the two girls left the room. 

Mrs. Sylvester left- alone, had euch an air of 
fury aud disguet, that the man for once had to 
feel ashamed of himeelf, 

He managed to laugh it off, nevertheless. It 
would be a clever person who could have made 
Eustace Vane feel anything seriously for long, 
unless it might be a wound to his vanity, 

“| hope you are not thinking of striking me, 
Catherine, if so, I am wholly at your mercy,” -he 
said with that humour which was one of his 
greatest fascinations, “ You are very strong, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Sylvester threw down her note-book on 
the table with a bang, 

“What a contemptible scoundrel you are, 
Eustace,” she said, very quietly. “It is, I sup- 
pose, for some wise reason in the scheme of crea- 
tion that auch lost beings as you are bern into 
the world. Yet 1 fail to see what purpose of good 
you cah serve under any circumstances !” 

“We cannot all be blessings you see,” Mr. 
Vane remarked, good-paturedly. “I presume I 
must have been intended for a beneficent 
scourge |” 

Against herzelf Mrs. Sylvester had to smile. 

“ Well, scourge or no scourge,” she said very 
firmly, ‘I am determined ona settlement, You 
must pay me every farthing you owe within a 
week, and you must give me your written pro- 
mise to leave Leila utterly uumolested for the 
rest of your natural life.” 

“That is something I will give you now if you 
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wish it, I am just ae pleased to be done with 
Leila as she apparently is anxious to be done with 
me. As for the money, make it a fortnight.” 

Mrs. Sylvester looked calmly at the delicately 

ut features, the well-preserved handsomeness of 
the man, 

“4 week, Kustace,” she said, quietly, “ not an 
hour Jongr. Surely,” she added, with a sneer, 
“4 week should give you plenty of opportunities 
for borrowing, or robbing your friends.” 

A wave of colour passed over Eustace Vane’s 
face, then he laughed. 

“Time works little change in you, Catherine,” 
ne eaid, pleasantly, He picked up his hat. 
Strange bow the .‘ bourgeois’ element is never 
thoroughly worked out, ac matter hew closely it 
is surrounded by refining influences and associa- 
tions |” 

Mrs. Sylvester laughed at this heartily. 

“Tf by ‘bourgeois’ I'am to translate honesty, 
I see no cause for regret in thie fact, Eustace, 
Are you going! well, good-bye. Don’t forget 
and don’t attempt to disappear, for I shall set 
those after you who-—-—~” 

Mr. Vane drew himself up with a gratifying 
glance at the mirror, 

“So far from entertaining any idea of dis- 
appearing, Catherine,” he eaid, loftily, “T my 
as well tell you, you will have every opportunity 

i watching me closely for the next faw days. I[ 
have this moment accepted an invitation from 
your charming friend, Mrs, Bernardine, to come 
and join her party here, I arrive to-morrow. 
Now I must be off; good-bye, You do not 
seem pleased, Catherine, at the prospect of haviag 
me so near to you. I shal! have to exert: myee!f 
to win back the place [ think I may say surely I 
once held in your esteem.” 

Laughing softly to hiciself, Mr. Vane took him- 
self gracefully out of the room, leaving Mrs 

y\vester more discomforted than she could well 
have expressed, 

This was a move for which she was wholly un- 
prepared, 

“He comes—we go—that ia all, 


would be far too great upon that poor child's 
nerves. What a blackguard the man is; and 
to think that once ”* a mantle of deep colour 
covered Catherine Sylvester's resolute comely face 
for an instant, the next she was herself again. 

“{ must talk it over with Margot,” she said 
alter a few moments reflection ; “I wish [ could 
open my heart to Julian, what a comfort that 
would be! Bub Leila would never endure that, 
so I must put it out of my mind, I will come to 
my decision before to-mérrow. I have a very 
strong feeling against allowing Hustace to drive 
us away from here, I think by remaining 1 may 
be able to give him back some of the annoyance he 
has given us so generously. At any rato I will 
talk to Margot, she is sensible and ehe loves 
Leila so much she will see what is best to be 
done for the girl in this dilemma.” / 





ween tee 


CHAPTER XVL 


Marcot's view of the matter was to remain at 
Wilton Orosbia, 

“Surely Leila has suffered enough through her 
father! Must she lose every little pleasure just 
because he is a monster of selfishness? Let ber 
remain, mother darling, We are here, you and 
{, to look after her, and see that she is not 
worried if possible; and we wil! take her out 
every day as much as we can. If you talk to Sir 
Julian I know: he will arrange everything you 
want in the way of excursions.” 

After some reflection Mrs. Sylvester decided 

Upon accepting Margot’s advice. 
_ “Tt may be a good thing after all for Leila to 
be brought in close contact with her father uader 
the circumstances, His shameless indiffereace to 
all he has doneia the beet medium with which to 
force home to her bis worthlessness. Already 
she is changed,” 

Leila acquiesced silently to all that her friends 
ongeeied: 

waa 80 quiet, s0 composed that even 
Margot was deceived by her attitude, 


I shall be | 
sorry, but I see no other alternative, the strain | 





“I believe she has ceased to suffer quite as 
keenly as she did, mother,” the girl said to Mrs. 
Sylvester late the night of that day. 

** Leila has had a terrible blow. I doubt if it 
will ever wholly pass away,” Mrs. Sylvester 
anawered, 

The ovening had paesed pleasantly enough. 
Sir Julian, relieved and glad at the arrival of his 
cousin Giles, and filled with new hope for the 
eventual success uf his plans for the boy, was less 
grave than usual. His mother was in gracious 
spirits to everyone, except to Leila; but her 
coldness to the girl was unmarked, as there were 
two or three guests to dinner and her whole 
attention was claimed by them. 

As a sop to Cicely Sylvester’s wounded vanity 
one of these gues'e happened to be a certain 
Peer, widowed and uct young, whom she had met 
at odd times during the sutumn, and who was 
very much interested in her exquisitely fair 
prettiness, 

Cicely, the moment she saw Lord Rylatone 
advance towards her abandoned her hopeless 
nee of attracting Julian. 

he did pot know that she had much chance 
with her middle-aged admirer, but she resolved 
to find this out before very long. 

With this result she turned her back on the 
poor young maa with whom she had been flirting 
80 resolutely the last few days, and devoted her- 
self to Lord Rylstona. 

Julian was undisguisedly amused at Cicely’s 
coquetry. He could not help contrasting her 
prettiness with Leila’s sombre look, her pallor, 
her silence, 

It had been one of Leila’s heavy daya, and her 
beauty was shadowed in consequence, 

Mrs. Bernadine had noted this with almost as 
much gladness as Cicely had feit. 

“She is a positive fright to-night, and what 
a ‘poseuse’ the girlis ! Of course all that sad- 
ness is done to attract the men.” 

° The mother watched Julian narrowly, but he 
did not once approach Leila, 

He had such a strong knowledge that she was 
suffering that he felt he could not vevture to 
address her with some trivialities, so he oon- 
tented himeelf with looking at her as much as 
possible, being quite unaware that his mother in 
her turn was watching him with a pain in her 
eyes and a hot angry determination in her heart, 
which would have been 4 revelation of grief to 
Julian could he have only imagined it. 

“Twill not endure it,” Mrs. Bernadine sas 
saying to herself; passionately. “ Julian is very 
cruel, he seems to have forgotten me altogether 
ever since that odious girl came here. { hate her, 
and I will punish him somehow for making me 
80 miserable,” 

In such way did this poor foolish woman turn 
and rend the son who had been to her threefold 
more than son, brother, or husband, There was 
destined to be great sorrow ahead for Julian 
Bernadine through his mother’s senseless and 
most selfish jealousy. 

o “ oF a 

Mr. Vane had been a guest two days at Wilton 
Crosbie, and he had made himself universally 
popular, The truce between Mrs. Sylvester and 
himeelf was carried out smoothly. Margot 
spoke to him as little as possible. Cicely gushed 
over bim (to aanoy her mother and sister) and 
Leila never addressed one word to him volun- 
tarily. 

Since that moment in Mrs. Sylvester's room 
when the fresh story of the man’s treachery and 
dishonour had been unfolded to her, Leila seemed 
like a creature in a dream, 

She knew that she would awake from this 
dream ewiltly, one day soon she would stand 
face to face with the full misery of her position, 
the Cegradation of knowing thav her father’s 
cunning and faleeness had stripped from her even 
the poor satisfaction she had imagined remained 
to ber pride. 

The knowledge that while she bad been toiling 
and struggliog and sacrificing herself in every 
way to provide her father with luxuries, he had 
gone to her friends and in her name had borrowed 
large sumis of mcaey, was something so terrible 
so crushing to the girl’s proud spirit, she felt she 
would never recover fromit, It had, in fact, 


stunned her in a way, it had robbed her of all 
her energy and courage for a tine. 

Had it not been sv, Leila could aever have 
allowed Margot to insist on her reniaining at 
Wilton Crosbie and meeting the man who, though 
her nearest kin was her greatest enemy. 

Sir Julian found himself watching Leila’s 
father very carefully. He waa prepare? to dis- 
trust and dislike the man only because he kuew 
through the Sylvestera’ binte and Leila’s own 
white troubled face that Eustace Vane was the 
cause of sorrow to the gicl he already confessed 
to biraself he loved, 

Frankly he had to own that he could find 
nothing flagrantly wrong or disagreeable aboub 
his guest, 

Kustace Vane was an exceedingly charming 
mau, cultivated to the highest degree, he was 
weil read and a clever arguer; his manner to 
Leila and about her when she was not present, 
was tinged with tenderness. He seemed to be 
proud of her. 

To Mra, Bernadine he spoke openly of this 
pride which was neither pleasant or comprehen- 
sible to her. In fact, he spoke a great deal to 
Mrs. Bernadine, and his evident admiration and 
desire for her society was exceedingly satisfactory 
to that charming but foolish woman. 

Margot, o2t of all the party, was perhaps the 
most unhappy at tais moment, for she was 
denied that sort of cloud-like apathy which had 
fallen upon Leila, mufiting the sharpness of her 
mental pain for a time at least, 

Yes ; Margot, bright, happy, beautiful, in her 
fresh girlhood, was unhappy for the first time ia 
her life, 

She had dreamed a dream, ond she had been 
wakened rudely from that dream, 

Julian Bernadine would never love her. This 
truth had come home to Margvd forcibly, 
weightily, during these two days following om 
Kustace Vane’s inopportune appearance at 
Wilton Crosbie. 


} Tt had been Julian himself, who with the 


utmost unconscious crueliy, had awakened 
Margot from her brief dream, 

It had been the anxiety, the love note in his 
voice as he spoke to the girl of her dear friond, 
that revealed the truih to Margot, and plunged 
| her into the chill depths of blighted hopes, 
' broken desires, 

Margot was no coward. 

Her first thought was to hide her disappoint. 
ment and its. attendant gloom from everyotie, 
from her mother, from Leila, from Julian meus 





of all, And she succeeded admirably. 

If she was o little paler than usual, sho had 

in easy excuse of fatigue ready, for she waa 
walking or running, or playing tennis, or riding 
| the whole day long. 
“A aplendid young creature!” Fustace Vane 
| called her with keen appreciation of Margos’s 
| magnificent colouring and splendid vitality. He 
| was quite sincere in his admiration of Madeleine 
Sylvester thougis he did not like her. 

Margot was indifferent alike to his dislike and 
his admiration. 

On the morning of the third day of his visit 
the girl escaped from the houge, 

“T am going violet hunting,” ehe cried to 
Leila, whom ehe tried to tempt out too, * Don’t 
expech me for several hours, and, Leila, my 
darling, promiee me not to work too long.” 

Leila gave the promise in that dull, quiets way 
which told Margot more plainly than words how 
the grief and mortification of her father’s 
treachery in the past, and indifferenoa in the 
present, was eating into her heart. There were 
tears in Margot’s eyes as she made her way into 
the grounds, 

“ How can I give her bappiness—life can never 
be quite the same to me again—at least I don’t 
| think it can’t be—butif I could see Leila happy-— 
if—if he would only speak to ber,” The “he” 
in her thoughta was Julian of course, “ bué,” 
came the after refiection, “he is wise---if he 
were to speak he would startle her, and perhaps 
destroy all his hopes. He is right to wait, some- 
day, soon, surely, she wil! see the story written 
in his eyes. Ah! Leila, darling, when that day 
comes, then at least you will be happy, thank 
Heaven!” 
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“YOU ARE SIR JULIAN’S COUSIN GILES, I AM SURE,’’ MARGOT SAID, STRETCHING OUT HER HAND, 


Margot did not search very industriously for | 


violets. She pushed her way into the depths of 
the wood that bordered on part of the lower 
grounde, but tears were blinding her al) the way, 
and by-und-by when she came to a quiet spot 
where none could see her, she sat down and gave 
way to her grief in a flood of tears. 

1t wea her farewo!l to Julian, and not until 
thie moment, did Margot know bow dear her 
dream had become to her. She sat there for a 
long time till the tear stains were dried on her 
cheeks, and the paio had grown less bitter in her 
heart-——then, when she would have etarted to 
returm to the house she suddenly became aware 
how, she could hardly have told, that she was 
not alone, Lifting her eyes Margot saw at some 
tittle distance the Sgure of a young man standing 

egarding her with undieguised interest and 
something like pity. 

Margot rose to her feet quickly, a blush giving | 
back te her face her usual look of brilliant beauty | 
and health. 

She knew in an instanb that she was in the 
presence of Giles Bermadine, the young man 
whose future was such a source of anxiety to Sir 
Julian 

She moved towards him and spoke hie name 
involuntarily. He was so young, so fair to ‘ook 
upon, and yet there waz euch a settled expression 
of trouble vpon bis face, that the girl’s sensitive 
nature yearned to minieter to him. 

She forgot her own grief in thought of his. 

“You are Sir Julian’s cousin Giles, I am 
sure,” she said, as she was close to him, and she |} 
stretched out her hand, 

Giles Bernardine took it instantly doffing his 
cap, his face had blushed as hers had done, but 
now it was pale. 

‘*T hope I did not startle you,” he said, hesi- 
tatingly. ‘“‘I did not realize that anyono was 
there till T had almost reached you.” 

Margot looked at him frankly out of her clear 
pure eyes, that were hardly spoilt by the teare | 
she had shed. 





creature, Mr. Pernadfne,” she said; "the truth 
is I was vexed and worried, and—anud not quite 
happy ; and being a woman, you see,” with a 
little laugh, “I feit I must find a quiet spot and 
ery it all away !” 

The young man locking at her and listening to 
her frank voice thought he hed never come across 
a sweeter, brighter, truer blossom of womanhood 
than this girl, 

“And have you succeeded !” he asked, very 
gentiy ; Margot nodded her head almost gaily. 

“ Tears are a great comfort,” she said. 

He smiled faintly. 

“Are they?” ke paused. ‘I wish I, too, 
could cry,” he said after that pause. 

Margot’s heart thrilled, there was eo much 
suffering in the quiet words, She had suddenly 
come upon her just the same kind of yearning, 
protectiog feeling for this young man as she had 
for Leila. . 

She could not say anything, remembering his 
story and all that belonged to it, what was there 
she could say} But her eyes were more eloquent 
than her words would have been, and they sent a 
gleam of pleasure through Giles Bernadine’s 
gloomy thoughts. 

“Are you busy; will you come and help me 
look for some violets!” she asked him, half 
shyly. 

He assenied, and very speedily they were quite 
good friends. 

He showed her the little keeper's lodge where 


: he was living. 


"Julian is the best, the dearest, the truest 


| friend in the whole world,” he said to her; “ no 


brother could have done more for me than he has 
done and is doing !” 

“He will not rest till he has taken away all 
your trouble,” Margot said, gently, having a 
grateful sence that, since her teara, the mention 
and remembrance of Julian was not fraught with 
so much pain, 

" All my life will be for him,” Giles Bernadine 


| said with deep agitation in his voice. 
“J dare say you thought me a strange sort of | 


After this they drifted into lighter conver- 





sation, and Margot’s basket had quite a wealth 
of violets, 

“I think I envy you your little home down 
here ; it is so calm,-so fragrant!” the girl said 
as at last she turned to go. “I hope I shall see 
you again soon, Mr. Bernadine!” 

“If you will wander in this direction, you wil} 
find me waiting. I—lI shall not go to the house 
just yet, although my cousin and his mother are 
eager that I should do so.” 

“ Well, if you will not come and call upon me, 
I,” Margot said, blushing and smiling, “I will 
promise to come and see you. I will bring my 
friend with me next.time. She will love these 
woods, and they will do her good; they are so 
fresh and peaceful. You will promise to admire 
my dear friend, Leila Vane, very much, for,” 
Margot said, her generous heart giving forth 
deeper, truer love, if possible, to the girl who bad 
so unconsciously robbed her of ali she had 
desired ; “for I think there is no one like her in 
all the world! Good-bye, again! I hope before 
long you will be quite-—quite happy!” 

Giles Bernadine stood under the trees and 
watched Margot walk away, the sunlight on her 
red gold hair, her movements easy and graceful, 
her figure, in its pretty serge gown, a picture, as 
it melted into the distance, 

The young man waa conscious of a tender 
pleasure and a regret aa his eyes watched Margot 

out of sight, then his brow clouded. 

“Vane!” he said to himself; “Vane! how 
the name haunts me. Pray Heaven this girl may 
be no kin with that villain Eustace Vane who has 
brought me to where I stand now!” 


(To be continued.) 








THR Sultan of Turkey has ordered that Frencts 
hereafter shall be 8 compulsory part of the course 
in Turkish now at colleges. Heretofore, it iz 
said, foreign languages in these institutions were 
forbidden. 
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‘YoU ARE A MURDERESS, YOLANDS KILDARE, IF EVER LIVING WOMAN WAS {” LYULPH SAID, STRIVING TO CONTROL HI§ VOICE. 


DR. DURHAM’S DAUGHTER. 


—:0:— 


CHAPTER XIIl. 


“Do not tell me!” cried Margery Durham on 
2 curious impulse of the moment. “ Because—be- 
cause, after all, if--if it is anythivg too painful, 
I believe that I would rather not—- I mean, I 
think——” 

But Lyulph Lynne interrupted her firmly. 

“Ttis best that you should hear it,” he said; 
“and indeed had I been less of a coward I should 
have told you long ago, Miss Durham. However 
I can touch the old wound now without quailing 
or flinching, and therefore it is time that I should 
clear myself—to a» certain extent--in your 
eyes. 

“You have been very good, very patient; and 
T have been waiting a long while for this oppor- 
tunity to speak with you alone, Do you not 
recollect, some two or three months ago, in this 
very garden, I promised that I would tell you 
everything with regard to myself and Miss Kil- 
dare, when I should come to know you better, 
and if, too, you would but trust me yet a little 
longer # Have you so soon, then, forgotten ?” 

“T rarely forget,” Margery anawered vaguely, 
and sorely ill at ease. “ I recollect perfectly.” 

They were walking now slowly round the 
orchard, the red sunlight in their eyes. 

The cadence of the brook, the fute-like notes 
of blackbird and thrush, seemed somehow to jar 
upon the ear of Margery that evening as she 
listened to the voice of ber companion speaking 
of Yolande Kildare. 

“Unpleasant stories are best told briefly, are 
they not!” Mr. Lynne said, “I will try, there- 
fore, to give you this unhappy narrative of mine 
in a8 few words as it is possible to uee, though I 
confess frankly that I find it rather difficult to 
begin, 

“You must know, then, Miss Durham, that 
prior to my coming here to Foxdale I lived 
abroad—on the Continent—chiefly in Germany. 





“ After the death of my mother ’’-—here his 
voice faltered—“I remained on at Heidelberg, 
where indeed her death took place, partly because 
I was fond of the quaint old town in which I had 
been educated, but perhaps more especially on 
account of a very dear friend who was still 
studying there, and whom I wished to be near. 

“ He stood as much alone in the world as 1 did 
myself. His name was Karl von Rosenberg. 
And ib was at Heidelberg that I first met Yolande 
Kildare.” 

They paced beneath the damson boughs for a 
few moments in silence, 

Then Lyulph Lynne epoke again. 

“ About this time—just before I met Aer, Miss 
Durham, understand—I was—well, looking out 
for work ; was anxious, in fact, to get over to 
England, knowing,” said he, with sudden bitter: 
ness, “ knowing well that employment of a certain 
kind awaited me there. 

“T had long since qualified myself for the pro- 
feesion I had elected to follow, had passed duly 
and successfully all prelimivary and necessary 
examinations ; and, had it not been that there 
existed strong reasons, reasons involving a solemn 
and a sacred duty, for my remaining within an 
easy distance of home—Kngland, I mean—I 
should have accepted a chance offer of a lucrative 
berth in Japan and have turned my back upon 
the mother-country altogether. However, cir- 
cumstances were against me, and that could not 
be,” 

Again the young man paused, and passed his 
hand over his eyes. 

When he spoke the name of his friend, Karl 
von Rosenberg, his voice had grown almost in- 
distinct, 

At the mention of that unknown foreign friend 
Margery’s own heart ached and smote her miser- 
ably—for had not she heard that self-same name 
once before | 

Had not she gathered already—clandeastinely, 

guilty stealth—-an inkling, something more 
than a suspicion indeed, of the tragedy she was 
about to hear throughout # 





“One day,” Lyulph Lynne continued, “ busi 
nese—a very tedious buainess it turned out to be 
when { arrived there---necessitated my setting 
out for Munich. 


1 was absent from Heidelberg for more than 


aménth. It was the begiuning of March when 
I went away ; Aprii before I could return. Op 
the very day that I got back I looked up Kar} 
von Rosenberg. : 

“* Well, dear old fellow,’ I said, entering his 
rooms unceremoniously, for we were like brothers, 
‘I have returned at last, as you see. Did you 
think I was lost! Come, now, confess to me 
what you have been doing with yourself in my 
absence,’ 

He was an affectionate and a generous-hearted 
fellow, with a nature as open as the day. 

“T had been barely ten minutes in his society 
before he informed me, albeit half ahyly, that 
whilst I had been away at Munich he had found 
some new acquaintances in Heidelberg. 

“They were people stopping at the Hotel de 
Russie, he said-—a lady and her daughter. Young 
Otto Weise, who knew them quite well, had 
introduced him ; and they were the most delight 
ful people imaginable—positively charming—the 
daughter especially, who was divinely fair into 
the bargain. 

“* But their name, Karl!’ ssid I, laughing. 
‘You talk and gesticulate wildly enough—but 
their name, my friend ; you have not yet told 
me their name!’ 

“ « Kildars, he answered, with his queer 
German accent—‘ Mrs, and Miss Kildare, You 
also must know them, dear fellow. You will be 
charmed with them as am I,’ 

“On the following day Karl and I, strolling 
together along the Anlage, met Mra. and Miss 
Kildare walking out likewise. Do I weary you!” 
Mr, Lynne inquired of Margery, abruptly. 

*No—no,” she replied hurriedly. “Go on, 
if you please, Believe me, I am Ceeply in- 
terested,” 

* Well, Miss Durham, as i -waa telling you, we 
met the Kildares on the Anlaje, face to face, and 
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vou Rosenberg, in his loyal, extravagant way, 
forthwith took upon himself te make me known 
to them as the dear friend of whom they had 
heard him speak so often, and whom he, Karl 
himself, loved as a brother ; which, poor fellow ! 
[ ko Vv s true, 


t ien upon the face of Yolande Kil- 
lare for the first time in my life, I knew iu that 
at lease, so T was telllog myself as J 

that I had found my-earthiy fate 


“ Great Heaven, how T loved her ! 
I would have died for her sake cheerfully in 


those da‘ sadness, blind fool that [ waa! 
Miss Durham, you are shivering,” he broke off, 
kindly. Let us go indoors—it is growing dark 


and chilly. I can fisish my story iu the house 
just as well as out here, you know,” 
“Tam uot shivering; and it is not in the 


Jeast chilly,” Margery denied, almost sharply ; 
“and I prefer to hear the end of the story out 
here,” she added, with a touch of perversity, 

So once more Mr. Lynne took up the thread « 
his uarrative, interrupting himself again in the 
recital scarce y at all until the very end of it was 
reached 

Speaking firmly aud low, his voice faltering 
only when he uttered the name of his friend, he 
continued straight on in the confession until 
there was nothing left of it to tell, 

“So wa met,” he said—“I and Yolande Kil. 
dare ; aud, after that: first fateful mecting, saw 
each other constantly, 

‘Half the mea ia thaf quaint cld German 
town, I believe, were goiug mad for love of the 
beautiful English girl; and I myeel?, who now 
waa als: ell of her dangerous beauty, 
her bewildering fascinations, marvelled not in 
ghtest at their hopeless folly. 

“Indeed L was nesrly wild with joy myself 
whee I discerned that she favoured me---me 
unquestionably, uamistakably—-before them all; 
smiled on me whilst she enubbed ers ; looked 
at m fully with those cruel eyes of hers ia a 
way whi scorch my very soul, 

‘When she sang her Italian songs of love iu 
death, and of death through love, it was upon me, 
nd mé alone, that the hauutiog pathos of her 
eyes was turned 

When we said ‘ good-bye’ beneath the tender 
glimmer of stars, it was within my hand that 
hers would linger elwaya 

“ What cared [ for the marked incivility of the 
mother? Mrs, Kildare, I knew, regarded m¢ 
from the detrimental stand-point, and I had fels 

hat she would be hostile from the firet. 

“ 1a was obvious to everyone, indeed, that Mrs 
Kildare encouraged no man as @ suitor for her 
daughter unless there was good reason to believe 
that he was thoroughly worth the cuitivating 
But Mra. Kildara echeraes and her tactics, [ 
ignored utterly 

The weather was unusually 


inder the 8; 


the sli 


A seemed to 






her 
ne and 


without number, 

‘There were out-door parties in 
ruins, picnics down the lovely Necka 
times we rowed to Siechelhausen ; a 
made up a party to the vineyards 

teinach 

‘And there it was, in thoee vineyards, that I 
joss my head and swore to the 
Haglieh coquetve that [ could n0 longer live my 
life withouv ber; that my love for her was 


the Castle 
; several 
d once we 
of Neckar- 


. let ira 
ou} vely 








warm! |. : . “ 
for the time uf year, and we got up excursions ; 8" tear-stained, e Look akin to hatred itself 
. ; lighting up transiently those fierce scowling eyes 


| wherein staunch love only had been wont to kin- 


| 
{ 


| 


| ‘Bol 


boundless, gaugeless, ungovernable ; ia short, 

would she stoop so low as to marry me, all poor 

and unknown as [ was at present, and link her 
destiny thence: forward with my own ? 
“Vo } ola . go} She laid her | 
tes, she told me, gladly. She laid her | 
golden head upon my breast, clung to me, wept | 


leclaring vehemently that she 
ith all her strength and soul, aud 
would follow me cheerfuily with bare feet, if 
neod.were, to the uttermost ends of the earth, 

[ believed her. Believed myself, moreover, 
to be the happiest man ia creation, 

“Bah! Mies Durham, why do I tell you all 
this !—the dreary, sordid tale of an unworthy 
passion—-you who can hardly conceive, can have 
realised wo little av yet, what a bad, base world is 
this in which we live ; how false itis, how hollow, 
how full of sin and mockery and wretcheduess 


ioved me, and 
me alone, 


beyond all words—a heart- breaking world of g.im 
disenchantment and fleeting, illusory shadows. 
“The story, I sbould think, must be revolting 
to you, as indeed the bare remembrance of the 
reality of it ajl is unto me. And yet,”’ cried 
Lyulph Lynne earnestly, and not without a touch 
of passion, “I want you, Miss Durham, to know 
everything, [ want to clear myself wholly in your 


| sight with reference to Yolaude Kildare !” 


Margery bowed her head aa if in tacit acquies- 
cence, but never a word now spoke she; and Mr, 
Lynne went on, 

“Well, and during all. this time Karl ‘von 
Rosenberg, as it seemed to me, was growing a 
different, a changed man. 

“ His light, extravagant ways, his wild amusing 
talk, appeared to bave forsaken him entirely, 

“ He was becoming strange and uncomfortable 
in biy manner—irritable, morose even; and I 
noticed, too, that he often avoided me, The old 
laughter-loving, light-hearted Karl was gone ; a 
new and another Karl. yon Rosenberg, hitherto 
unknown to me, had somehow taken his place, as 
is were. 

“T marvelled at, mourned over the change in 
him, a chavge at once so mysterious and inexplic- 
able—for, ag { live, [ could not understand it at 
the time, 

‘l ventured to epeak to him one evening— 
kindly and lovingly-put my hand gently upon 
hie shoulder, and asked him what was wrong ! 

**But he shook me off, and swore to himself in 
German ; begged me to leave him alone and not 
béther him with stupid questions, Puzzled and 
hurt, I sighed and turned away, 

“A day or two after that one on which I had 
deciared my love to Yolande in the suuny vine- 
yard at Neckar-Steinach, [ sought an interview 
with Mrs, Kildare herseif, 

“She was in a furious passion, as I had quite 
expected she would be, though ot the same time 
she controlled herself admirably, alike in the 
euavity of her manner and in the accents of her 
quivering voice. 

“She even smiled as she pointed towards the 
door, telliog me softly that she would sooner see 
Yolande dead aad lying in her grave than wedded 
to poverty and misery with a paltry student like 
myself, Defying her, I left her, and weat home 
to the house where I lodged. 

“Late that self-same night, as I was sitting 
alone and dreaming of Yolande, Karl von Rosen- 
berg rushed in, wild. eyed, death-pale, dishevelled. 

Throwing himself recklessly upon the nearest 
chair, he bowed his poor rough head upon the 
armas he had flung across the table, and there, 
unmanned completely, sobbed like a child. 

** Karl,’ said I, bending over him affectionately, 
atartled at this sudden outbreak, ‘what is the 
matter, what ails you, dear old fellow? Come, 
tell me,” 

" He lifted then a haggard face all hopeless 


dle before, 

** Lyulph,’ he burst forth, ‘ you traitor 1° 

“TT was staggered, 

“ Karl, Karl,’ I said gravely, ‘ you must explain 
I insist on it, The days of Jarvac and 
Chataigneraie are not yet quite dead in this part 
of the world, remember—far from it, you know,’ 
L added, half jesting. ‘Now, then, dear old chap, 
tell me what you mean, Out with it!’ 

‘* Tell you what I mean?’ he echoed fiercely, 
You are a traitor, a double traitor, Lyulph 
Lynne, because—because you have stolen her 
deliberately from me. You knew that she was 
mine—you must have known it; but you sed 
yourself to work to wean her love from me! You 
have won her for yourself, I say—have cheated 
and hoodwinked me, your own familiar friend ; 
and--and now to-night she laughs in my face, 
and throws me heartlessly overboard. Heaven 
help me if this be friendship |’ 

“On my honour, Rosenberg,’ I said very 
anxiously, ‘I do not understand you.’ 

“ He sprang ap from hia seat then, shook back 
his rougheved hair, and began to pace the room 
like a caged animal ; talking volubly the while, 
and gesticulating in the old wild way, 








“And this is what I managed to gather from 
his ravings,— 

“ He had loved, adored, Yolande Kildare, he 
declared, even before 1 had got back from 
Munich ; had in all hamility confessed as much 
to her, had implored her not to spurn him, had 
vowed to accomplish miracles for her swevt sake ; 
and, in return for this slavish idolatry of bis, he 
had obtained from her false lips a lig kt, coquettish 
promise to the effect that she would perhaps 
think about ‘his nonsense’; she did not know 
for certain ; but, all the same, he was to. breathe 
no word to any living soul concerning this little 
affair of theirs, because just at present she was 
mistrustful of her own mind and feelings. Wor- 
shipping her, he humoured her in the caprice, and 
obeyed her to the letter, 

Soon, however, she became languid in her 
manner towards him, most difficul: tw _ please, 
complained of his boring her, and at times 
snubbed him unmercifully; was cold,» crue), 
laughed at and mimicked him even. 

" He threatened her at length that he woul 
tell me of that half tender promise of bers—her 
mother, everybody, if she were not kinder and 
more just towards him, treating him, in fact, as 
she used to do when I was away at Munich, 

“But ab this sh®.had veered round in her 
subtle fashion, reproaching him for Ais cruelty, 
his changeable ways, and praying him for his 
word's sake not to act so foolishly. 

“Of course he yielded to the charm of her 
evtreaty—because, when she willed it so, to deny 
her was impossible. 

“ And only that very night, ib seemed, without 
® word or sigan of warning, unless her recent 
behaviour might be interpreted as such, tho blow 
had fallen. 

“She had dashed off to Karl von Rosenberg, a 
proud cold little note, commanding him thence- 
forward to think no more of her, because she had 
pledged her faith to his friend. 

©¢Oh, Lyulph, my brother,’ he said, ‘it is 
not true! ‘Tell me with your own lips that it is 
nob true! [I have seen, of course, that you 
admired her—indeed it would have been a most 
unnatural thing had you failed todoso, I have 
seen, too, that she smiled upon you; but I 
thought that it was merely her way of vexing 
me, of trying my endurance as far as possible, 

“'Y have hoped and believed all along that 
you knew she was mine ; and 1 thought that you 
understood guite well the reason of wy frequent 
ill-temper, my moods, my reticence of late, 

“*]Y believed-—Heaven help mel’ he cried 
piteously, striking his forebead with hie open 
palm —‘ Heaven help me, I have not known what 
to believe sometimes! You must not now 
assure we that [ have been deceived in her, am 
duped, have been tricked throughout, You must 
not tell me now, Lyulph, that she was only 
playing with me—only playing with me,’ he 
repeated, half in sudden reviving hope, balf in 
wild despair—‘only playing with me and 
amusing herself!’ 

“* Karl, old fellow,” I said evasively, my heart 
hardening gradually against the woman who 
could play so vile a part, ‘Karl, I suspected 
nothing of al) this—nothing. Had I known, had 
I dreamed, had I suspected even for one instant 
--oh | believe me, dear Rosenberg ——’” 


CHAPTER XIV, 


"Bor with a passionate gesture Karl von 
Rosenberg stopped me. 

“* Ach?’ he exclaimed, ‘you mean to say, 
then, that there is no mistake {—that she has 
duped me, fooled me, after all? By the powers 
above’—his eyes gleaming oddly I #hould like 
to feel that soft white slender throat of hers 
close between my own two hands—here! now | 
so /—~and I'd wring, crush out the lying breath 
frova her frail falae body, gasp by gaep, until Pd 
killed her 1’ 

“*] do not see that you are one whit more 
duped in the matter than I,’ I said, resolving 
that I would call upon Miss Kildare the very 
frst thing on the following day; being then, 


} inyself, too wretched to feel greatly shocked at 
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this unholy thirst for summary vengeance, 
‘She has deceived, tricked us both, Karl, so far 
as I can make out,’ 

“* And you give me your parole d'honneur, my 
friend,” he said, in a more subdued voice, a voice 
so touchingly miserable—‘ that you did not take 
her from me wittingly 1’ 

“You should know me better, I think,’ I 
returned, hart and sorrowful, ‘ than to doubt me, 
You, Karl! I have told you so once, If I cannot 
convince you of the truth ——” 

‘ ¢ Porgive me,” he groaned, grasping my hand 
hard; ‘Lf am pot myself to night. I suppose 
you will settle it between you somehow—you 
and she?” he added, with a tired, pre-occupied 
air. 
“* Yea—trust me, Varll,” T answered; ‘ we 
shal! settle it all somehow between us, do not 
ear. 

“Tfancy that he understood. He asked no 
further question. 

“' Well, good-bye, Lyulph,’ he said slowly— 
‘ good-bye, dear old friend.’ 

“* What, going, Karl?’ said I, astonished, 
‘And why good-bye, old fellow ¢’ 

“ He had already reached the door; but, turn- 
ing, he came back and wrung my hand lingeringly 
for the second time. 

“«Why is it good-bye, you ask?’ said he, 
with extraordinary geotleness, liftiog my arm 
guddenly and placing it round his neck, and then 
caressingly holding it there ; ‘because, Lyulph, 
my friend, I cannot atop in—in Heidelberg after 
this affair, I shall cut the place, as you English 
call it ; it bas become unbearable—odious beyond 
words tome. Iam going a journey, my brother,’ 
he said, his wild eyes growing vague and mourn- 
ful, ‘to—to some far land, some distant region, 
where the heartleseness and the treachery of 
Yolande Kildare will perhaps be a pain for- 
gotten, Je vais chercher un grand peut-éire,’ he 
added, as one in a dream. 

‘*T was wystified at the time, puzzled as to 
what he might intend, but comprehended fully 
enough afterwards when, alas! ib wae ali too 
late. 

“ He was goue. I was alone, I never again 
beheld Karl von Rosenberg alive. 

“ All night long, that dreary night through, I 
could not sleep, did not indeed once close my 
eyes, 

“Betimes next morning I was wending my 
steps towards the Hétel de Russie, when I met 
von Rosenberg’s old French landlady hastening 
along the street in eager quest of me. 

“* Mon Diew!’ she cried, when we came to- 
gether, ‘ but it is all too terrible! elas! come 
quick, monsieur; come quick, for the love of 
Heaven |’ 

“Weill-nigh speechless in the apprehension 
which had seiged on me, in a nameless sense of 
horror that turned me sick, I hurried with the 
active old Frenchwoman to the house where she 
lived—she full of voluble explanation as we went 
along—and preceded her up the staircase to the 
young student’s room. 

“He was there, poor fellow, quite dead, half- 
kneeling, half-lying acroes his ved, and weltering 
in a pool of his own life-blood—the revolver with 


which the deed had been done still grasped in | 


his clenched warm hand. 

“Tt was a horrid sight—shocking, inhuman |! 
And it was the work of Yolande Kildare ! 

‘* He have sit up all this one night through, 
writing and pacing about,’ whispered the old land- 
lady, wringing her ekinny hands ; ‘and early in 
the morning, scarcely one minute ago, we heard 
the fatal report. Nom de Dieu! but it is too 
terrible,’ she croaked monotonously. 

“T looked around the familiar room and saw 
two letters lying on the table, showing there 
corspicuously among his books and papers, One 
of them was addressed to myself—the other to 
Mise Kildare. Both envelopes were seiled with 
black wax; and Yolande’s was splashed with 
' blood—his own wet warm blood. 

“T opened mine on the spot. 

“Tt was a long and closcly-written farewell, 
Geclaring emphatically, over and over again, that 
he, the writer, Karl von Rosenberg, could not 
live without the love of Yolande Kildare—that 





she, and she alone, had driven him to this last 
desperate aud shameful act. 

* In a postseript he said that he hac put an end 
to his troubles in der kurzeste weg—‘ the best 
way.’ Poor impulsive, misguided Kar! | 

“Thrusting into my pocket the letter for 
Yolande, I locked the door of that dreadful 
chamber, and carried away the key of it with 
me; then, thus armed, I once more wended my 
steps in the direction of the Hétel de Russie, 

“ Doubly painful, doubly vital, would be my 
errand thither now. 

“ And I seemed all the while to be moving in a 
kind of ghastly dream. For I could indeed hardly 
realise yet that young Karl yon Rosenberg, my 
chosen friend, was dead —dead, moreover, by his 
own hand—dead beyond recall ! 

“The poor lad's face, in its silent and awful 
anguish, haunted me, [I could not forget ib. 
Death in that darkened room which I had 20 
lately left, was by no means a holy sight--the 
aepect of the ‘cold, pale stranger’ was not, as I 
had just looked upon him, ‘sublime, beautiful, 
serenely still.’ 

‘*Unannounced I went up to the Kildares’ 
apartments, their private salon, and fortunately 


found Yolande alone, waiting breakfast for her | 


mother, 

“She moved towards me swiftly, a radiant 
smile of welcome on her lips. Lovely and fresh 
as tho morning itself looked she. Would the 
power and magnetism of her wondrous beauty 


unnerve me, conquer the strength of my fierce | 


determination No, a thousand times no, I 
swore to myself passionately, She should suffer 
—as others through her had suffered, How 
little did she dream at the moment what I had 
come for-—‘ the weight and woe of my errand’! 

“* Lyulph,’ she laughed, surprieed and glad, 
with many a word of endearment, ‘you are early 
indeed! And memma is not down yet. How 
lucky, is itnot? But-——but how odd—how pale 
you are looking! Lyulph, speak———' 


“Trembling, but firm in my purpose, I put her 


clinging arms away from me; waved her back 
She seemed pained, astonished, and suddenly very 
much afraid, 

“‘Lyulph!’ she cried again, with a wild, 
questioning look. 

«I gave her the blood-stained letter, looking 
her straight in the face. 

“ ' Here,’ said I, striving to control my voice, 
‘is a measage from a dead man ; a man, who, for 
your sake, shot himself through the heart this 
morning. You are a murderess, Yolande Kildare, 
if ever living woman was !’ 

“And iaa few rapid sentences I told her all 
that had happened—all that I had heard from 
von Rosenberg himself on the night before. She 
shrieked ; and, falling upon a couch, buried her 
head in the cushious. 

**And now—~and now, Yolande,’ said I 
hoarsely, ‘ we part, you and J, and part for ever. 
Heaven. help us beth.’ 

“Tn an iostant, then, she was upon my breast, 
and I could not shake her off. The scene which 
followed waa distressing—terrible—I shall re- 
member that hour, indeed, until my dying day. 
What with my love for her on the one hand, wy 
horror of her perfidy on the other, the balance 


and mastery of the conflict were almost beyond | 


my strength. 

“Tn retrospection, I am inclined to wonder 
somnetimes—albeit unspeakably thankful for my 
deliverance—how was it possible I could have 
come olf the victor ; the temptation to yield and 
to forgive was surely more, in the circumstances 
than mortal man might reasonably expect to 
withstand. 


portion in the matter. To women of her calibre, 
sufferiog is but another name for hurt vanity or 
wounded pride. They are in reality too shallow, 
too selfish to feel deeply and intensely-—they 
act always far more than they feel ; oftertimes 
feiguing a gricf which absolutely never tonches 
them. 

“Karl von Rosenberg was laid ia a grave upon 
the hill-side; [ myself and an uncle of his—a 
venerable professor attached to the University, 
who was about the only relative [ ever heard 
Karl speak of at any time—together following 
the bier to that last earthly resting: place among 


| the pheasant woo’s and vineyards which slope 


down to the Neckur’s bank. 
“This uncle was able to prove beyond all 


| question that the taint of insanity was in the 


blood of the Rosenberg family ; that Karl’s own 
father, in fact, had died incurable in a Moravian 
madhouse, Sad agit was to discover this, the 
revelation notwithstanding lifted a great weight 
from my heart; for now my dear, lost friend 
would be duly accorded a decent and Christian 
burial, and would not be doomed, as I had feared 
at first, to the dishonoured grave of the suicide 
—the felo de se. 

“T waited until the quiet spot was marked by 
® plain gray marble slab—tho cold, the per- 
petuating testimony of a woman's treachery— 
and then packed up my gooda and chattels with- 
out any further delay and hastened from Heidel. 
berg straightway to Fugland. 

“You know, Mies Durham, Low I came to Fox- 
dale ; aud you may imagine how taken aback I 
was fo oucounter here the Kildares, of all people 
in the world! For, curious as it may appear to 
you, I had sever once heard from eicher of them, 
during our brief acquaintance, the name of their 
home in Eoglaud, or their county even, I was 
never more astonished, disagreeably astonished 
in ail my life, than when | metin Foxdale here— 
Yolande Kildare. 

“There,” the young rman concluded, with a 
breath of unmistakable relief, “that is the story 
which I wished you to hear, Miss Durham ; 
though [ fear the telling of it has taken more 
time than I thoughtatthe beginning. However, 
I feel much easier in my mind, happier altogether 
somehow, now that I have made a clean breast of 
inall to you. Will you kindly pardon me if the 
recital has bored and wearied you?” 

Then Margery drew a long, tremulous sigh 
involuntarily, and turned ber head aside in the 
twilight. 

Well, it was solved at last, she thought, that 
riddle respecting Yolande Kildare; and she 
scarcely knew yes whether she was sorry or glad 
to have heard the strange mystery explained 
away, now that it was a secret no longer kept 
back from her knowledge, 





She comprehended and honoured his reticence, 
80 far as that more recent page of the story was 
concerned-—that page of it which might or might 
not prove to be the last of all—who should say ? 
~and which had been recorded in tears and 
passion-rent sobs one night in her father’s 
surgery. 

No ; Lyulph Lynne was too staunch, too loyal- 
hearted and high-minded, Margery Durham kuew, 





to tell her of ‘hai, 

He would never betray Yolande unnecessarily, 

‘* You give me no auswer,”’ he said, gravely, at 
length, “T am afraid that I have over-taxed 
your patience ?” 

“Indeed no; pray think no such thing,” 
Margery then hastened to declare, “I was 





| merely pondering all that you have just now 
| told me. Mr, Lynne, she—Yolande—she must 
| have loved—-she must have loved you very 


* But I was alike deaf to her prayers, excuses, | dearly }”’ 


entreaties ; blind to her floods of tears; and ai | 
last I got away. As I paased out Mrs. Kildare | 


herself entered ; and Yolande—her powers spent, 
her passiouate energy gone—dropped senseless on 
the floor at her astonished mother's feet, 

“T believe she was prostrated for days after- 
wards—I do wot know, Anyway, when next |! 
met her, it was here, Miss Durham, st your 
father’s house in Foxdale. She did notstrike me 
then as looking particularly ill. 

“ After all, 1 suspect, her suffering was slight 





in comparison with that which was my own 


It was said at last ! 
* You mean——-" 
** Yea, | mean Yolande Kildare,” said Margery 
Durham wore brevely, 
* Women like her " was his cold reply, “ never 
really love, I believe ; though they have many 
love affairs and many lovers, az a rule, of course. 
Their dominant attributes are cruelty and vanity. 
The admiration and the subjugation of men are 
as the very breath of life to them.” 
Margery did not consider it exactly seemly 








that che should give utterance to the idea which 
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ces ne 


then occurred to her-—-the idea that per haps with 
all such women there is always, sooner or later, 
the one great over-powering and redeeming 
raaster-pession, aud that unhappy Yolande’s fate 
must have overtaken her unawares at Heidelberg 
ou that dag when Lyulph Lynne first crossed her 


pat 
; es: I suppose she was cruel—very cruel,” 
the said sloud, absently. 

“And I¢” was the moody rejoinder, 
never forgive her. I never will.” 

The night wind was sighing in the damson- 
trees, and stirring, ghost-like, the troubled 
leaves, 

The early autumn gloaming was deepening 
fast ; the little creeping wind was very chilly. 

Margery felt intensely sad and depressed some- 
how, and now longed greatly to be alone. 

In the next moment however Mr. Lynue was 
speaking again. 

“ Ylark!” he said. “ Do you not hear wheels } 
Dr, Durham is returning rather earlier than 
usual.” 

“ Yor,” Margery anewered, in a dull, indifferent 
tone of voice which, even in her own ears, 
sounded curiously unlike her own, “and now, 
Mr. Lynne, we must go in.” 

So together im the falling twilight they left 
the dear old orchard, and went indoors in un- 
broken silence to greet Margery's tired father. 

If he was only one half as heartsick and weary 
as she was, thought she--why, that night he 
must be tired indeed ! 

” * * * . 


The following extracts are taken from the pages 
of a faded old diary that once belonged to Lady 
Anne Guest, 

“ Years ago-—knowing that it was in the mind 
of Margery Durham to put this story together at 
eorne future time or other when leisure or in- 
chination should offer for the task—years ago, she, 
Lady Anne, presented the girl with the written 
chronicle of that quiet life of hers which was lived 
so patiently and uncomplainingly at Foxdale 
Castle, with full permission to read it, and to 
make use of it in any way whatsoever that might 
seem right in the eyes of Margery herseif.” 

The fine, delicate handwriting Margery Dur- 
ham found was almost illegible in places—the 
pages of the journal were yellowing with age, 

Plainly, too, occasionally, a tear had dropped 
upon the once-wet ink, and, the two having run 
into one, a word here and there had been blotched 
and lost. 

What were the sad thoughts and musings, 


* oan 


Margery wondered, that had called up those | 


quiet tears ? 

Indeed, there ia something peculiarly sadden- 
ing, one always finds, in looking over a packet of 
id letters or a diary penned long ago, it may be, 
vy one who, “loved and lost, is gone before.” 

Something of this “tender melancholy,” then 
to borrow an expression from hapless “LL. FE. 
L.” once filled to overflowing the soul of 
Margery Durham, as she pensively turned the 
leaves of the Lady Anne’s old journal to find the 
date she sought therein that would facilitate the 
telling of the tale. 

So the extracts from the diary of Lord Beau- 
manoir’s gentle sister carry on the aequence of 
events. 

They follow herewith in due course and order, 


(To be continued.) 








A TRRATRE that will probably rank as one of 
the most unique buildings in the world is in 
course of construction at Buenos Ayres, Seating 
five thousand persons, it has the largeat capacity 
of any building of its kind, By an ingenious 
architectural arrangement carriages are enabled 
to deposit persons on the level of the grand tier 
boxes as well as the box entrances on the ground 
floor. Elevators will convey patrons of the house 
to the upper floore. It is the work of but a few 
minutes to drop the pit and etalls to the cellar, 
and ite place taken by a race track or circus ring, 
At a greater expense of labour a tank cana be 
erected here for swimming or other aquatic 
events, 








CYNTHIA’S PERIL. 


—_:0— 


CHAPTER X. 


AnD now, for a long time, the past and the 
future trouble Maud no more. The absorbing 
anxieties of the present banish both. Every 
thought of her mind is concentrated on the 
struggle between life and death, every moment 
of her time divided between two sick rooms, 

Both Herne and the stranger whom he saved 
from drowning are seriously i!!, 

The stranger's life isin the greatest peril at 
fwst from an attack of brain fever which fol- 
lowed the shock and exhaustion of hie struggle 
in the water; but his vigorous constitution 
rallies quickly, and when ounce out of danger, his 
progress is rapid, 

Herne, on the other band, though he escaped 
fever, and seems not to have run any great risk, 
grows weaker and weaker, has long days of pros- 
tration almost amounting to ineensibility, and 
suffers constantly from the pain in his side, which 
makes Dr, Wood look so grave. 

Maud and Mrs, Wills, with occasional help from 
the other servants, take entire charge of the two 
imvalids. 

Sometimes Herne is able to interest himself 
languidly in a book, or will ask to be left alone, 
and then, if the stranger is sleeping or uvoon- 


| scious, Maud takes up her post by his side and 


sends her old nurse away for a rest or a little 
air, 

Thus by degrees a new element is introduced 
in Maud’s life—a second change steals over it. 
She, like Herne, begins to realize that there may 
be interests beyond the charmed circle of home— 
people who, though not Penriths, excite sym- 
pathy, compassion, and other vague yet pleasant 
feelings, which Maud’s complete seclusion has 
hitherto given her small opportunity of ex 
periencing. 

As she site—sometimes for a couple of hours 
together—-watching the bed on which her charge 
lies sleeping, or in a stupor more profound thaa 
sleep, Maud speculates much on the past, the 
future, the character of this stranger, thrown 
helplees on her hands, 

He cannot have kmown serious trouble yet, 
she thinks, looking on hie face, handsome in 
feature, and with a certain character of power 
and energy which not even illness can obliterate, 

There are no lines here, such as care and 
suspense are graving on Herne’s more delicate 


ace. 

What will this unknown, whose brief visit to 
their neighbourhood may prove to have cust 
them so dear, do with the life which Herne has 
been the human means of giving back to him, 
perhaps at the cost of his own! 

As the last fear crosses Maud’s mind, a tear 
she cannot repress drops om the stranger’s hands, 
extended listlesely on the counterpane, and Maud 
draws back behind the curtains, fearing dis- 
covery, but he only moans @ little, murmuring a 
name which sounds like “ Athalie.” 

Athalie. His wife, his sister, his sweetheart ! 
That one word sets Maud’s mind following a 
very long train of conjectures, There may be 
many persons waiting with the keenest anxiety 
for news of this wanderer, 

Maud wonders whether they will hear of the 
accident—the rescue. It was not very likely, for 
he must have come from a long distance, and 
be quite a stranger here, or he would never 
have attempted to ford the mill-stream at the 
most dangerous point, and after heavy rains. 

Poor people | How glad they will be to have 
him safe back again. 

As time passes, and the stranger slowly ap- 
proaches convalescence, Maud’s visits to his room 
become fewer and more brief, and at last cease 
altogether. She contents herself with hearing 
from Mrs. Wills that he begins to sit up a little, 
next to get up for an hour or so, then to move 
into the adjoining dressing-room when up ; and 
Maud has that apartment made as comfortable as 
a sitting-room as its size will allow, and well 
supplied with flowers and literature. 

One day when Herne, who also is mending a 





little, bas fallen into a sounder sleep than usual, 
Mre. Wills appears at the door of bis room, and 
mysteriously beckons Maud into the passage, 
There she explains herself. 

“ Miss Maud, my dear, that young gentleman 


‘is fretting himself as ill as ever again becauce he 


can’t write a little, I told him he had no 
business to think of it, with his arm and haad 
so bad, but I’m eure he’s asked me twenty times 
for a pen and ink, and, of course, when he got 
them he couldn’t use them, To-day he’s been 
trying with his left hand, and working himeelf 
into a regular fever because he couldn’t get on. 
So at last I said I'd ask you to do it for him, and 
if you don’t mind I'll stay with Mr. Here while 
you are gone.” 

Maud cannot refuse. But she complies with o 
feeling of timidity perplexing to herself ; and the 
bright colour, which grief and watching have 
lately banished, returns to her cheeks when she 
enters the room. 

“ Pray do not move,” she says, gently, as the 
invalid starts from his chair, “I hear you are 
avxions to semd a letter, and I have come to 
write it for you, if you will allow me,” 

“ How very kind of you! But it is only one 
of a long series of kindnesses, { am sure I have 
to thank you for all the things which have made 
my convalescence so pleasant ”—he glances at the 
flowers and books beside him-—“‘and I have to 
thank your brother for life iteelf. I deeply regret 
that his humanity should have cost him so 
much.” 

“T am sure he does not regret it,” answers 
Maud, with an involuntary sigh, as she thinks 
how great a contrast there is y 2 Been the two 
young men, 


The stranger, though his voice and attitude 
still bear traces of severe illness, has eager 
animation sparkling in his glance and breaking 
through the laasitude left by fever. 

His manner and speech are rather more ornate 
than those of the average Englishman, but his 
accent is faultless. 

He pugzles Maud a little, and interests her 
very much, 

Arranging writing materials on the table before 
her, she takes a pen, waite, as it seems to 
her, a very long time, Looking up to discover 
the reason of this delay, she finds the invalid’s 
soft yet penetrating gaze fixed on her face, as 
though it were the one thing in the world worth 
contemplating. 

“You are my guardian angel,” he says, a 
quietly as though he were speaking to himself. 
“No, Lam not having a relapse into delirium,” 
he continuee, laughing, as he sees Maud’s look of 
alarm. “I was wonderiug what made your face 
so familiar to me, and then I suddenly remem- 
bered that my illness wae haunted by dreams of 
my guardian angel watching over me, and I knew 
that she had your features,” 

Maud does not think it necessary to ‘explain 
that the vision was probably her actual self, 
seen in the half consciousness of illness, She 
only rearranges her writing-caze, and says, with 
@ praiseworthy assumption of cool gravity,— 

** | have written the date,” 

"I beg your pardon,” he answers, recalling his 
wandering thoughts with a sigh, “Then we 
will begin. 

‘My dear Uncle-——- 

Then there is another long pause, It would 
seem that this letter which he was so extremely 
anxious to send is very difficult to dictate. 

“Tam ashamed to keep you waiting in this 
way,” he resumes, with a glance at Maud, half 
playful, half deprecating. “You see t am not 
accustomed to such a secretary, but I will try to 
get on :— 


” 


‘My dear Uncle,— 
‘I hope my silence has not greatly 
ted you. Trying to ford a mill-stream 


exaspera’ ' 
ina thunderstorm, I got into the water at the 
wrong point ; managed to scramble off my horse, 
which swam azhore, but should certainly never 
have got out again myself had it not been for the 
gallant efforts of my host, who not only saved 
my life at a heavy cost to his own health, but 
brought me here to be refitted for active 
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service. Xam nearly right again, bub I fear I 
cannot say as much for him.’ 

“‘You see, Mics Penrith,” he says, pausing 
again, “I am obliged to make as light of the 
matter as I can to them. Pray do not imagine 
that for my own part I underrate anything 
that bas been done for me,” 

“Them,” ponders Maud, “I wonder who 
they are?” 

“*Do not dream,’ he goes on dictating, 
“underline that, please, and make it very em- 
pbatic—‘do not dream of coming to look after 
me, I assure you I am all but well now, aa I 
shall goon convince you in person. 

‘ Yours truly, 
‘CO. P. Howtiey.’” 


“Ts that all?” asks Mand, looking up. 

“No, not quite,” he replies, with some em- 
barrassment. Then, apparently making a tre- 
mendous effort, he resumes, “Please add—'‘I 
hope Atbalie is well, Don’t let her alarm herself 
about-me."”” 

“Oh,” thinks Maud, “they say the postscript 
is slways the most important part of a lady's 
letter. I wonder whether that applies to a 
gentleman’s letter also ?” 

Then she eays, cloaing her writing-case,— 

“T hope you will not hesitate to tell me if 
there ie anything elae you want.” 

“Nothing—nothing at all,” replies Mr. 
Huntley, opening the door towards whieh she 
turns, “ except—if it is not asking too great a 
boom——-except that you will sometimes allow me 
to see you.’ 

Maud’s sole suswer is the stateliest and 
slightest bow, which may be either negative or 
affirmative, as her new acquaintance chooses to 
interpret it. 

* . * * * 

Next day there is one of those sudden and 
brief returns of light and warmth which some- 
times makes us compare our late autumns to 
the “ Indian summers.” 

With Doctor Wood’s sanction, and aided by a 
stout stick, Mr. Huntley creeps out to the terrace 
and suns himeelf in the glowing atmosphere. 

Maud, standing behind the curtains of the 
open French window in her morviug-room, 
watches his feeble attempts at taking ewerciee, 
cuuch like those ef a child learning to walk, aud 
thinks how vigorous and graceful his figure must 
be when he has it fully under cuntrol, 

Presently standing incautioualy near the edge 
of a flight of steps, and his head back 
to get a better view of the house, his foot slips. 
his stick flies from his nervous grasp, and he 
would inevitably follow it to the turf below, but 
that Maud springs to his side, and her firm 
young arm draws him back to safety. 

“You see you are really fated to be my guar- 
dian angel,” he says, sitting down fora moment 
oa the low parapet. ‘What would have hap- 
pened to me if you had not been near.” 

“A most undesirable fall on that wet grass,” 
answers Maud. 

“Add also, a most humiliating one. What 
an absurd figure I must be crawling about 
here. What a strange sensation it is to be so 
hélplessly weak,” 

““T fear you will ndb get atronger very econ if 
you are left to yourself. Do you know I think 
you are very rash, trying to do far too much.” 

“T want to get strong enough to go away,” he 
auswers, with a sigh. 

‘Back to Athalie, I suppose,” Maud says to 
herself, Then aloud, “ No doubt you find your 
imprisonment very tedious.” 

“Tt is not that, 1 assure you, Miss Penrith,” 
he exclaims eagerly. “I could be only well 
content with such imprieonment for life if— 
ii" he checks himself, resuming presently in 
anather tone, -— 

“But apart from my wish to be able to travel 
—and I am taxing your and your brother's 
hospitality most unreasonably—I wanted to see 
something of the house, It is a most interesting 
piace,” 

“Do you really think so?” asks Maud, with 
eyes of wonder, “ Few strangere see anything 
attractive in it. Of course it is interesting to us, 
who were born, and hope to die, here.” 





You and your brother must be very fond of 
it—a home, and an ancestral home.” 

“Fond!” repeate Maud, resting one pretty 
hand against the goarled and rugged stems cling- 
ing 80 closely to the old wall beside her, “I thin 
every fibre of our hearts has grown to it, just as 
the fibres of this ivy penetrate the mortar and 
cling to the stones, Don’t think me childish for 
speaking so warmly.” 

* Childish—nothiog you could do or say would 
make me think te childish, much less an 
enthusiasm with which I sympathize so strongly.” 

“Tf you realy care so much about the place, 
and are sure that I shall not bore you with dead 
and gone Penriths, I will take you into the 
portrait gallery to-morrow, and introduce you to 
those ancestors you mentioned just now.” 

“There is vothing—nothing in thie world, 
that would interest me so much,” he answers, 
warmly. 


—— ee 


CHAPTER XI. 


Mavp aad her —— have made their 
leisurely inspection of the pictures, accompanied 
by biographical notes on the origivals supplied 
by Mike Penrith, who is, her auditor assures 
her, a walking family history. 

They have been often interrupted, for nothing 
in the house, village, or estate seems to go right 
without frequent appeals to Maud, who is the 
mainspring of every undertaking. 

The rector sends her messages about the very 
small boys who form the choir, and are trained 
by her ; the mistress of the village school requires 
her advices ; Dr. Wood petitions ou behalf of an 
old invalid iabourer; the housekeeper comes 
with a low curtsey and mysterious whisper ; the 
poultry woman sends inquiries touching the fate 
of some favourite chickens; the old groom has 
perplexities about horses and dogs which Mr. 
Herne cannot be induced to unriddle. 

If these applicants disturb Mr. Huntley's 
study of the pictures, they increase his materials 
for pursuing another, and perhaps more interest- 
ing study—-that of Maud herself. 

Her ready wit, her unfailing sympathy, her 
prompt intelligenee, her sweet, unselfish temper 
are unconsciously revealed to him, both in what 
she does and in what others are clearly 
accustomed to expect from her. 

“Why do you look at me with so much 
‘ speculation in your eye?’” she inquires, laugh- 
ing and blushing, when they are again alone. 

“T was wondering where, how, and why you 
had acquired such a vast and various amount of 
information—quite astonishing, at your age.” 

“T learnt the little I know here by living the 
home life of a country girl. I am deplorably 
deficient in most of the things women care 
about nowadays, and should be. plucked dis- 
gracefully at Girton. I have had to study men 
and women far more than books, My mother 
@ied when [ was a baby, and my father was so 
averse to exertion that I had to learn how to 
take on myself many of the things they would 
otherwise have done while Herne was at school 
and college.” © 

**And now, how could Lyndale possibly get 
on without you ?” 

‘That is what I used to think myself,” says 
the girl, sadly, ‘‘ Yes; I was vain enough to 
thivk it. But it seems probable that Lyndale 
will have to make the attempt.” 

She turns away to hide tears that she cannot 
repress, and presently says, quite cheerfully,— 

“There is Mra, Wills looking for you. You 
make your appearance at dinner to-night, you 
know, and I am sure she thinks you ought to be 
resting now.” 

A few hours later they all assemble in the 
drawing-room, for Herne also is able to dress and 
leave his room—and a very picturesque group 
they make. 

Maud's deep mourning is, of course, unchanged, 
but she wears sume white flowers in her hair 
and drese, and both are arranged more becom- 
ingly than she would have cared to take the 
trouble of arranging them a little while ago. 

Mr, Huntley, though he still keeps his arm in 
a sling, has the light of returning health in 





his dark eyes, and its energy in his spirited 
bearing, 

Herne is extended ou a sofa at a short dis- 
tance, his pale faee and deep blue eyes almost 
feminine in their beauty. 

“No,” says the visitor, in reply to a question 
over which Maud has often meditated, and which 
she has at last found courage to ask—‘ no, I 
suppose I must not call myself English, My 
father, Miss Penrith, was a Canadian, my mother 
a South American. I was born at Santa Fé, 
under the roof of a Scottish uncle—the husband 
of my mother’s sister. I can hardly venture to 
call myself Koglish, can 1? Though I wish to do 
80 with an intensity which you, who have been 
unquestionably English all your life, can hardly 
comprehend.” 

“Why not?” asks Maud, looking up at the 
speaker from her low chair on the other side of 
the fireplace, ‘‘ Why should you think me so 
unpatriotic.” 

“Oh, Ido not think you ao at all. But no 
one ever realises the full value of a thing unless 
he wants it and cannot get it, or unless he has 
it and fears to lose it. Our inalienable posses- 
sions are never quite appreciated.” 

‘That is horribly true,” mutters Herne, 

The stranger’s chance hit had gone home to 
his tenderest point. Rising abruptly, he walks 
to the other end of the room, and draws aside 
the curtain from a window out of which it is 
certain that he can eee nothing. 

* You must excuse my brother's odd mannen,” 
observes Maud, in a low tone. “He has great 
trouble on his mind which makes him unlike 
himself.” 

“Has he? I am sorry. What a world it is ! 
Everyone has something on his mind, I thiok, I 
aesure you, Mias Penrith, I have « mountain load 
on mine,” 

Indeed,” says Maud, with a smile, half arch, 
half shy. “I should never have suspected it.’ 

“T am glad of it ; and I hope to Heaven you 
may never, never know what it is.” 

“ Why ?” whispers the startled girl. 

“JT cannot tell you. But do you believe, 
Maud, that I would rather die fifty deaths than 
add a feather’s weight to any trouble of yours 
or your brother’s—your brother, who saved my 
life.” 

Her heart is beating at the sound of her own 
name in his voice ; but she mauages to give one 
swift, questioning glance at his face, and, after 
what she reads there, says earnestly,-- 

“I do believe it.” 

“Thank you. Ah, Miss Peurith, I sometimes 
wish your brother had left me te my fate before 
I ever saw your face.” 

There is a depth of passionate tenderness in 
his low toue and earnest gaze, before which 
Maud’s blue eyes droop till they are hidden by 
their dark lashes; and the feather fan she has 
been holding to screen her face from the fire is 


| turned to hide a richer flueh than the fire has 


ever called up. 

“J wonder what his mountain load of trouble 
can be?’ she meditates, “Is it—is it Athalie ?” 

Herne has slowly returned to his sofa, and the 
couple by the fire are silent. Bub itis the ex 
pressive silence, charged with feeling, which is 
often sweetér than specch. Such moments are 
always short. Maud is told that she is wanted 
in the study. 

“A lady and gentleman have just arrived, 
ma’am,” gays old Frost, when he has closed the 
érawiug-room door behind his mistress, “They 
are friends of Mr. Huntley’s, but I wasn’t to 
mention them before him tiil they kuew exactly 
how he was.” 

Athalie! For &» moment Mav.d’s heart seems 
to stand still. She longs to say “I will not see 
them,” and rush to her own room to hide the 
tumult of her conflicting feel’ sages. 

But she is brave, and she has not the faintest 
intention of giving way, hovnever much ehs may 
long to do so, 

In the few seconds waich pase before Frost 
throws open the stedr door her composure is 
entirely restored, 

A gentleman, mid .e-aged, stout, with av air 
of rather ponderov, gravity, and a shrewd, 
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kindly face, stands on the hearthrug~—a lady by 
his side 

Je it a lady? A living women, or a tropical 
bird or flower! Practical and sedate though 
Maud generaily is, thia fanciful question flashes 
across her mind as she looks at the bright, girlish 
creature, small and slight, bat instinct with 
ardent life, like a butterfly spreading its wings 
for flight, or a flower opening to the aun, 

She has thrown aside ber heavy fur cloak, and 
her white fingers, lightly clasped together and 
sparkling with gems; her rich hued velvet dress 
and hat, her brilliant eyes, and mouth like a 
crimaon rosebud, all gleam in the lamplight and 
firelight 

The father bows low to Maud, and advances 
with eumbrous courtesy. 

The daughter springs to, her side, puts one 
tiny hand appealingly on her arm, and looke up 
into ber face with sweet shining e5 Os. 

‘I trust you will pardon our intrusion, Miss 


Penrith. We had, | am aware, no right whatever 
to trouble you. But my daughter insisted on 
coming.” 


“Yes, I wowld come. Can you wonder! It 
seemed so shocking, so heartless, after Cedric’s 
terrible accident to sit quietly waiting for letters, 
and then, though you were so kind in writing for 
him—was it vot yout—I could not feel quite 
sure that he allowed us to know exactly how he 
was ‘ 

They both addretsed Maud at once, and as she 
glances from oue to the other she feels no sur- 
prise that the stolid, methodical father is led 
where she will by his impulsive little fairy of a 
daughter. 

For a single moment she hesitates before an- 
ewering. A spasm of jealous anger contracts her 
heart as she notices the little air of appropriation 
with which the girl epeaks of Cedric Huntley. Ie 
it to be ever thue # 

is everyone who is most dear to her to have 

‘and stronger ties? Why should this 
radiant creature come between her and her short 
happiness} Did not Mr, Huntley himself desire 
her swt to come ? 

The temptation te send away her unwelcome 
guests is conquered as soon as it is recognised. 
She will take them straight to the room where 
she left Cedric. 

It Athalie had any claim upon him, if it can 
possibly be that he loves her, thinks poor Maud, 
shrinking from the depth of self-deception this 
dénouement would reveal in her own heart it will 
be better to know the woret at once, 

‘Mr, Huntley haa indeed been in some dan- 
ger,” she says quietly ; ‘but he is quite con- 
valescent, as you shall see for yourselves. Oaly 
it, is net thought desirable for him to travel at 
present,” 

“And your brother, Miss Ponrith — your 
brother, to whem we owe Cedric’s life}” asks 
the girl's aoft voice. 

**He also is better,” Maud replied, wholly 
unable to free her own voice from an accent of 
constraint. “ Will you be kind enongh to come 
with me ?” 

Then she leads the way to the drawing-room, 
and they enter it together. Maud, pale and 
grave, in her sweeping black robes, Athalie 
uttering by her side like a hamming bird—all 
bright colours, and bright cheeks, and bright 
tearful eyes. 

Cedric Huntley, leaning against the fireplace, 
where Maud had left him, looks up when the 
door opens, aud etifling an exelamation of im 
patient dismay, steps forward to receive the 
unexpected visitors with as good grace as he can 
summon up. 

But Athalie does not notice the cousia about 
whove welfare she was so concerned a moment 
ago. Her eyes are fixed on Herne, who, lying 
pale and motionless on the sofa, does not even 
unclose his own. He thinks the opening door 
has only readmitted Maud. 

He Knows nothing, hears nothing, till Athalie, 
after a moment's amazed, incredulous gaze, has 
flown to his side and exclaimed, all her anger 
scattered to the winds by the sight of his altered 


“And you also have been ill—suffering! Tell 








me, was that why you kept silent so long? But 
your silence nearly broke my heart.” 





CHAPTER XIL 


Ir would be hard to say which of the party is 
most startled by this recognition, 

With the lovers, indeed, surprise is lost in 
happiness, Herne forgets the difficult explana- 
tions which have yet to be made in the blies 
of seeing her to whom he must presently make 
them. 

Athalie Eadell, or Firefly, as her friends love 
beat to call ber, forgets even the illness and 
suffering etamped on Herne’s face in the joy of 
looking on that face again. 

Cedric and Maud dare not meet each other's 
eyes lest even looks should speak too plainly at 
such a moment; but in each heart a wild, half. 
confessed hope is dawning, strangely compounded, 
as yet, of both pain and pleasure. 

Mr. Esdell alone—who has long paseed the age 

when the language of the eyes is eloquent— 
seems inclined to prefer the conventional mode of 
communication, One or two loud preliminary 
coughs he gives, to recall the scattered senses of 
the young people. Then finding these of no 
avail, — 
“ Athalie, my dear,” he observes, “ this is 
very remarkable and puzzling. You did not in- 
form me that you bad any previous knowledge 
of this young gentleman.” 

“ Papa, howcould 1! I did not for a momen} 
dream that I should see him. I suppose,” she 
adde, rising to her feet, and turning a little from 
Herne’s couch, but not withdrawing her hand 
from his clinging clasp, “I suppose you have 
guessed that this is the friend whom I met. at 
the Hétel Crdéveccour, about whom [ told you 
everythiog—Mr, Farrant Copley.” 

“Mr, Farrant Copley, child! you must be 
under come strange delusion, This is Mr. Penrith 
—uniess 1 am greatly mistakeo—Mr, Herne 
Penrith, beneath whose roof we are at present, 
and who saved your cousin Cedric’s life.” 

“It isso, indeed,” says Maud, going forward 
to answer the look of iatense and perplexed 
inquiry on the girl's face, while Herne, with a 
groan, sioks back among the cushions of the 
sofa, 

Maud feels much more tender sympathy for 
the new-comer now she knows that the Athalie 
of Cedric Huntley’s letter and the Firefly of 
Herne’s story are one and the same. 

“It is so, indeed. When you first saw my 
brother he was travelling with Farrant Copley, 
and your aunt, Mrs. Ligonier, concluded ttiat 
he must be her old friend's son, becauve, like 
her, he was dark, The two young men did not 
undeceive her, In jest they changed placea for 
a time, but they intended to explain themselves 
fully on the very day that they were suddenly 
revalled to England by my father's illaess.” 

Firefly's colour comes and goes rapidly while 
Maud is speaking. Once she tries to draw her 
hand from Herne’s, but she candot resist his 
fond detaining clasp, and the sad entreaty of his 
eyes. ; 

“Tb was cruel to deceive me,” she says, 
tremulously, “ cruel and needless.” 

“ Have not I been punished 1” whispers Herne. 
“ Dearest, I wished to gain your heart as a poor 
man—you know what first made me think of 
that, and hour by hour, as my feelings became 
more deeply engaged, 1 found it more difficult to 
make my confession.” 6 

** Bat,” asks Firefly, “if you really cared for 
me why did you not write, as you promised ?’ 
She does not speak ia whispers. Her voice, 
though low and agitated, is very clear. She is 
desperate now ; everyone may know, must know, 
where her heart is. 

“¥ could aot write by my father’s deathbed. 
Then, when I came to examine his papers, I 
found rezeon to fear that instead of being the 
rich man J had supposed myself I was a beggar. 
I had no right to claim you then, especially as 
I had bound you by no engagement, This I am 
sure your father will admit.’ 


Esdell thus appealed to, bows formally to} 





Herne, but looks singularly puzzled and dis- 
turbed. 

* Sir,” he says loftily, “ you acted asa gentle. 
mananud 8 man of honour. But this is alto- 
gether the most curious and remarkable zeries 
of coincidenves—-the most peculiar state of affairs 
that ever came under my cognizance, [—I 
really am at loss to perceive how to shape my 
conduct under the ‘circums'ances. What you 
mean us to understand, Mr. Penrith, is, i 
presume, that you are threatened with the loss 
of your estates in consequence of a claimant 
having appeared who professes: to stand before 
you in the succession,” 

“ Precisely,” says Herne, astounded by Mr. 
Esdell’s accurate acquaintance with his family 
history. 

“Very well; what complicates matters so 
remarkably is that my nephew, Cedric Huuiley 
Peuorith—-commonly known as Huntley-—is that 
claimant.” 

"Is it possible,” exclaims Herne, “ and+— ” 

* You!” says Maud, while Cedric answers her 
in a low tone, ‘Remember your promise always 
to believe in me.” 

*{ did not know one single word of this!” 
says Firefly, impetuously, ‘* Everyone has 
secrets from me. Cedric, were you going to 
claim the property. of the man who saved your 
life #” 

" No, Athalie, I wag not,” answers her cousin, 
quietly. “1 intended, knowing how much I 
owed to Herne Penrith and his sister ””—with 
one swift glance at Maud's pale down cast face— 
“I intended te tell your father that I must 
abandon the claim he at ove time very naturally 
urged me to make, and which we came to England 
to establish, We did not acquaint you with our 
chief reason for coming—not, of course, because 
we had the faintest idea that Herve Penrith wae 
an old friend of yours”’—aurely Cedric may be 
excused if his tone here was tinged with sarcasm 
— but because it did not seem worth while to 
trouble you with the story till we knew the 
sequel,” 

“And also, my dear,” interposes her father, 
“because we thought your romantio notione 
would lead you to disapprove of the whole 
thing.” 

‘i Had you not come here,” resumes Cedric, 
“contrary to my express wish, Mr. Penrith 
would never have heard any more of the Canadian 
claimant—-never have knowa that it was hic 
distant cousin and possible rival whom he dragged 
out of the miil-stream.” 

“That was kindly meant,” replies Herne, who 
had risen now, and speaks with more firmness 
aud dignity than bitherto, ‘ but quite impossible 
to carry out. If your claim is well-founded—” 

“There can be no doubt of that,” interrupts 
Mr, Esdell, “ We have documenta in abundance 
showing unmistakably that my sister's husband 
( > wile sister, to speak with strict accuracy) 
was the son and heir of Wyadham Penrith, second 
son of Herne Huntley Penrith of lLyadale. 
Wyndbam Peurith’s elder brother survived him, 
aud as he had not maiucained any communication 
with his family, his son néver kuew that the 
elder brother left no children, and that the then 
supposed Penrith of Lyndale (your grandfather, 
Mr, Herne) was the third son. Nur should we 
ever have known anything about it but that an 
English lawyer found us out and gave us the 
information. It was remarkable that be should 
have done so, af in Canada the Penriths had 
dropped the family uname, aud used that of 
Huntley.” 

“The lawyer in question was a Mr, Hallett, 
waz he not!” asks Herne, 

* Yes, he was,” 

“Hallett came from this neighbourhood, and 
as Huntley is also one of our family names that 
would give him a clue.” 

“You were riding over here to look at the old 
home, I suppose,” continues Herne, addressing 
Cedric, “when you missed the ford in the 
storm 1” 

“That was what lintended.” _ 

“Well, it is your own now, if you can satisfy 
my solicitor, Mr. Burnett, with these documents. 
We will have no lawsuit.” 

“Do you all mean!” asks Firefly, who has 
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been listening eagerly, intently, her eyes fas- 
tened on each in turn, as though to read 
in their faces the urmost thoughts of their hearts, 
“do you all mean that Cedric will have Heme’s 
fortune? Well, but Herne will have Cedrio’s 

mised wife—that is, if he will take her. 

erne, when your long silence, and what I 
thought your desertion, had driven me aimoat 
frantic, | agreed to marry my cousin—never ex- 
pecting to see your face again. It was your fault, 
but I forgive you now, for after all I shall marry 
a poor man, and be everything in the world to 
him —shall I not, Cedrio t” turning to her cousin 
with the prettiest air of mingled penitence and 
archness, “Am J forgiven! It ia better to have 
me'for @ good cousin thau a bad wife; and I 
don’t believe that, in your heart of hearte, you 
really loved me—more than I loved you.” 

“You are settling everything much to your 
own satisfaction, no doubt, Athalie,” says Mr, 
Esdell, with some irritation. “You seem to 
take my consent entirely for granted.” 

“Of course I do, papa. . You will be immeas- 
urably the gainer, Cedric was always as a son 
te you, and now you will have two sons instead 
of one.” 

The ‘‘two sons” and their prospective father 
took at each other rather doubtfully, possibly 
teeing somewhat awkward as to the details in- 
volved in their new relationship, 

There is an embarrassing pause, broken—oh, 
thriee blessed conventionality ! kind current of 
daily life, which we are so prone to find fault 
with, but which is often such a relief in high 
strung moments !—~broken by the sound of the 
dinner-bel), which chimes ite prosaic accempani- 
ment to 80 many emotions. 

“Miss Esdell,” says Maud, “let me take you 
to your room. Herne, will you see that Mr. 
Hsdell has all he requires!” 

“T assure you, my dear young lady, we have 
no intention ef escroaching on your kindnese, 
Our luggage is at Felamborough, where we have 
ordered rooms, and whence we brought our 
carriage.” 

Then allow me to send the carriage back with 
word that the rooms will not be wanted. One 
of the servants shall go with it and bring your 
trunks, Indeed, Mr. Esdell, your daughter and 
you cannot leave us at this hour.” 

“IT am not coming, papa,” observes Firefly, 
calmly, “Don’t you think you had better stay 
here with me ¢” 

So Mies Esdell and her father make ag satis- 
factory # toilet as they can in such a position, 
and Mr. Esdell takes his young hosteas in to 
dinver, and all the usual routine is gone through 
az methodically as though they were friends who 
had assembled in the ordinary way, instead of 
five people whose meeting is the orisis of their 
lives. 

Afterwards, while Mr. Esdell—who is much 
attracted by Maud—talks to her and Cedrio at 
the fireside, Firefly, followed by Herne, walks to 
the ortel window, that window at which, a few 
hours before, he had placed himself to conceal 
such different feelings, and drawing aside the 
curtaine, reclines in the cushioned recess, 

“ This moonlight is bright enough to remind 
one of the Hétel Orévecmur,” she says, softly ; 
“and that belt of dark trees—Scoteh firs, are 
they not !—-might pass for eur beloved pines, ab 
this distance.” 

nial eet eet Sse a 

nd how ha we will alw e as 
adds the girl, quickly. cee ne 

“ Firefly, you are certain that you will never 
regret having thrown over the rich man for the 
poor one.” 

“ Never, never. My only regret is that I could 
have been weak enough to accept Cedric when 
my heart was yours, But I was blinded by 
hain. ” 


“My poor darling !—and I su I was 
oliaded by pride,” ie = 

‘It is just as well that’ we both have some- 
thing to forgive,” says Firefly, smiling through 
her tears, “That sort of thing ough? never to 
be all on one side. How strangely it has come 
aboufi When my father told me that Cedric 
was staying in the house of a Mr. Penrith, I 
thought it was your friend, and that might 


perhaps hear of you ; and, angry though I was 
with you then, I am afraid ic was that hope, 
quite as much as anxiety about Cedric, which 
made me insist on coming here.” 

Then, after a few moments of happy silence, 
Firefly suddenly acks,— 

“What has become of the real Farrant Cop- 
ley, Herne? I used to think he loved Cynthia.” 

“So he did. He meant to tell her so when I 
made my confession to you—and the same cause 
prevented him, for he would not desert mein my 
great trouble,” 

“ Why did he never write to her?” 

“He was pledged to keep his share in our 
seeret till I was at liberty to disclose mine. 
When I believed that ali hope was over for me, 
I released him from his promise, but it was then 
too late to write. Since that time I think he 
has been looking for Cynthia all over Europe.” 

“ He mighs easily fail to find her there, as we 
are Canadians. Do you think he loves her 
still ?”’ 

“Aas truly as I love. you, 
to change,” 


He is not the man 


CHAPTER XIIL 


Peruars if Herne Penrith cowld bave had a 
bird's-eye view of his friend at that moment he 
might not have spoken quite so confidently of 
his unchanging fidelity. 

The moon by whose light Firefly and her lover 
diseuss Farrand Cop)ey, sees him sitting amongst 
the orange-trees of Nice—not alone. 

He is beginning to despair of finding Cynthia, 
and inthe sickness of hope deferred he some- 
times wonders whether, if they do meet, it will 
be a happy meeting ; whether she still remem- 
bers him ; whether she will forgive the deception 
under which he chafed even at the time, and 
which, when looked back upon, seesos unuttera- 
bly foolish and reprehensible, 

Then, on all this self-tormenting reflection 
falls the soothing influence of another woman, 
from whom he has had no concealmentse, and 
fears no eensure, 

And sometimes Farrant Oopley thirks that 
this love chase of his will end like the amours de 
vopage, and quotes to himeelf,— 


§&" Hither and thither inquiring. I weary of making 
inquiries, 


Tam ashamed, I declare, of asking poeple about it.’ 


He has wandered back to the Riviera, hoping 
that Cynthia and her party might also have 
been led to return, as almost ail do who have 
ever tasted ite enchentments. He hurries from 
epot to.spot in search of some trace, some clue 
which may bring him once more face to face 
with the idol of his dreams—in vain. He even 
revisits the Hétel Cravecoour, but nothing has 
been heard there of Mrs. Ligonier and her nieces, 
and he soon flies from the place where he finds 
nothing but memories. ’ 

Taking Nice on his homeward way he fell in 
with some people whom he knew-—a brother 
artist, his wife und sister. He becomes more 
intimate with them in a few days here than 
during the years of their London acquaintance— 
and it is the sister, Nora Gresham, with whom 
he is now sitting. 

“Mrs, Gresham, in one of the rooms opening 
on the gardens, is singing the sweet plaintive old 
romance— Un destino wmvidioso. As the hast 
notea die away on the perfumed air, Farrant 
Copley turns to the girl sitting motionless beside 
him, and looking very fair in the softened light, 
and asks abruptily,— 

“Do you think a man is bound always to 
remain faithful to a hopeless attachment, Miss 
Gresham 3” 

She staris and colours. 
answer #0 wide a question,” she says. 
stances alter cases, you know.” 

“ Well, I mean this: Suppose a man to have 
been very genuinely in love, but to find after a 
time-- after every effort—that he might as well 
cry for the moon. Would he have a fair chance 
of being happy himeelf, and making another 
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happy, by yielding to.a new interest which might 
have a different end?” M3 


“How cau I tell, Mr, Copley? So much 
would depend on the disposition of the man him- 
self. And then as to the woman he first loved, 
what of her?” 

‘*Suppose he has quite lost sight of her: 
suppose he has sought her, month after month, in 
vain, is he to spend years in the pursuit, which 
may extend over his whole life just as fruit- 
lessly ? Or may he not seitle dowa with some 
one who will brighten that life and give a purpose 
to his work? Would a good woman consent, do 
you suppose, to play the Samaritan for his benefit, 
and pour oil on his wounds ¢” 

“It would greatly depend on the state of the 
wounds, I should think,” anawere Miss Gresham, 
“Tf they showed any signa of healing--if they 
were not likely to bleed afresh at the approaeh 
of the one who inflicted them (the other love) I 
think she might venture——" 

But Farrant Copley does not hear her. His 
attention is riveted on a carriage which has 
drawn up at the entrance a few yards beyond the 
spot where they are sitting. 

Servants who throng round are helping a very 
feeble invalid, smothered in furs and travelling 
wraps, to descend ; but he will not allow anyone 
to assist him further till he has the arm of a lady 
who follows—tall and slender, indescribably 
graceful in every movement, She is nota second 
in overtaking the traveller, bud he asks, quer- 
ulously, “How long{do you mean to keep me 
waiting here, and you know I am tired to death ?” 

“T hope you will rest comfortably now that 
we have finished our journey,” she answers, 
} gently. 

And then Farrant Copley abruptly rises frem 
his chair, exclaiming, “ Oyathia’s voice! I knew, 
I was oertain it must be she !’’ and hurries up to 
the carriage, only in time to see its late ocoupants 
disappear in a suite of rooms to the left of the 
grand staircase. 

“J felt sure it was his own case he was put- 
ting,” reflccts Nora Gresham, aa she picks up 
her bouquet and gloves, and rejoins her sister- 
in-law. “And that must be the ‘other love,” I 
think she reappeared just in time |” 

The nexb few days Farrant Copley seems to 
himeelf to spend in one prolonged watch. The 
new-comers do not frequent the table @hdle or 
the drawing-rooms, But not a door opens, not 
a step is heard in the corridors, not a creature 
enters or leaves the house without his hoping 
that fate has smiled at Jast, and it is Cynthia. 
Meanwhile, to unenlightened eyes, he seems to 
spend his time as much as usual, He cannot, of 
course, break off his intimacy with the Gres- 
hams; so, though devoured with anxiety for 
Cynthia’s reappearance, he walks and rides as 
often as before with Nora, little dreaming that 
Cynthia's eyes follow him from behind the closed 
persiennes of an artificially-heated room ; that 
Cynthia, wearing herself out in close attendance 
on a fretful selfish, exacting valetudinarian, sves 
him bestowing on another the atteutions whieh 
onee were hers, and thinks how easily she has 
been superseded ; that Cynthia, long after the 
other occupants of the hotel have been wrapped 
in slumber, tosses on a tear-sprinkled pillow, and 
aske,— 

'* Oh, why, why did we come here? Why was 
I doomed to see him again, just as had begun 
to reconcile myself to losing him?” 

It is one of the most appalling things in life 
that such a trifle as the thioknees of a brick wall, 
or the distance of a few miles, or merely the 
habit of looking at one thing when we mean 
another, may sever us from happiness for 
ever. 

At last Farract Copley can bear the suspense 
no longer. After all these months of secking 
and separation, of longing and regret, to flod 
himeelf under the same roof as Cyathia, and yet 
not meet her, is maddening. 

If no opportunity is given him he wil! make 
one, Accordingly he stops « waiter who is leav- 
ing the rooms which he kuows contain her, say- 
ing,— 

“Take oy card to Miss Ligonier, and ask if I 
may eee her for five minutes,” 

The man listens deferentially, aud shakes hia 
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“There is no Mees Ligonier in 
raonsieur.” 

* Nonsense, there is. I know her quite well, 
i saw her arrive with an invalid gentleman. They 
oocupy the rooms you just left.” 

‘Those are Monsieur and Madame Ligonier. 
There is no demoiselie with them. Shali I call 
their servant? He will tell monsieur that I am 
correct, ° 


the hotel, 


Mr, Copley does not wish to see their servant | 


—he is avgry, incredulous, indignant. 

‘ Will moneieur come and speak to the secre- 
tary! He will tell monsieur that the rooms— 
siz rooms ¢n suite—were engaged for Monsieur 
and Madame Ligonier a month ago.” 

So he blindly follows the waiter to the secre- 
tary’s document-lined cage, and hears the same 
story, with many details, 

“Yes, the rooms were taken a month ago, but 
monsieur ia a great invalid—oh, terrifique!—~and 
could not travel till the other day. Madame is 
most devoted, she never leaves him for a single 
instant, There is no jeune demoiselle with them, 
mais assurement non } 

Married! Farrant Copley goes into the gar- 
den, cool and fragrant with rising dew, that 
one word ringing in his ears the knell of all his 
DOpes. 

Strange to say, he had never thought of 
that contingency, amidst all his fears, Some- 
times a wild fancy tad visited him that Cyn- 
thia might be dead; often had he imagined 
her forgetful. But never had he pictured her 
married 

Mrs, Ligonier—a great invalid. He sees it 
all} plainly enough now. Of course she has 
married the cousin whose portrait he gave back 
to her—who was io Madeira, and whom she feared 
never to see again. 

fle remembers her agitation, her delight at 
recovering the locket; and marvels at his own 
blind folly in never anticipating an event 
which would seem almost tu have been pointed 
out to him. 

“ Perhaps it is better, after all, t 
worst,” he thinks, 

And he resolves to leave Nice next morning 
to hazard ne chance now of beholding the face 
he can never see unmoved. 

Then, having made this wild resolution, as 
soon as twilight closes, he paces up and down the 
garden waiks, within sight of her windows, to 
catch a glimpse if id be but of her shadow on 
the blind once more, false, heartless, though 
she be. 

Falae, heartless—end to what? An idea-~an 
emotion—a dream, He had never spoken, never 
bound her by any promise. But in vain he tries 
to reason away his anger and despair. 

“She knew I loved her!” his heart cries. 
“ And if she bad ever loved me, she could not 
have married another !” 

Night has fallen, and still Farrant Copley 
lingers, takiog a long farewell of all his hopes, 
and of the rooms which enclose the only woman 
he has ever loved. They open toa flagged walk, 
connected with the garden by a few steps, 

As he gavea~-is there sometimes a compelling, 
& magnetic power in intense thought }—one win. 
dow is gently raised, and Cynthia, paler and more 
shadowy than of old, pauses a moment, glances 
round, then comes out, and moves noiselessly 
slong the walk, and into the garden. 

An angle of the building hes bitherto concealed 
Farravt Copley from her, but as she passes into 
the food of moonlight silvering the green sward 
she sees him. 

Their eyes meet, and she pasees with a bow 
cold and dietant as his own. 


know the 





[tis over—the meeting to which both have | 


looked forward to, which both have pictured in 
@ hundred different ways, none like this. 

Not quite over ; involuntarily both look round. 
Then Cynthia turns back with extended hand, 
saying, tremulously,-— 

“Why should we not be friends ¢”’ 

“Tiet ia 3 +) ‘ eton 0 « 

That is impossible, Mrs. Ligonier,” says 
Farrand Copley. “We were more than friends 
ovce, and henceforward we must be less.” 

Mrs. Ligonier!” repeats Cynthia, in blan 

a 1” rep Cynth blank 
astonishmest; “what can you mean? What 
are you thinking of ?” 


" Of your husband,” he says, bitterly ; “ whom 
you have just left,” 

For » moment she is silent in amazement too 
great for words. Tken a light begins to dawn on 
her—a light of comprehension—a light of possible 
happiness, ‘‘ Are you speaking of Mr. Ligonier ?” 
she asks, gently. 

“Certainly 1 am. Your cousin, I preeume— 
your busband, I am told.” 

“Mr. Ligonier, with whom I came here, is my 
uncle,” 

“©ynthia! And you are not married ? The 
people here said that your rooms were taken for 
Monsieur and Madame Ligonier.” 

“So they were. For Aunt Ella, whom you 


| know, and her husband. But she was disinclined 


for the journey when the time came, and at the 
last moment I took her place.” 

“T never knew she had a husband living.” 

“She is not much with him. He is a con- 
firmed invalid—like hie son,” she adds, with a 
sweet, shy smile, ‘and my aunt is fond of change 
and society.” 

“Cynthia,” cries Farrant Copley, searcely 
daring to believe what he seee and hears, “ heaven 
graut that I may oot wake and find that I have 
only dreamt of happiness! I have been seeking 
you all over Europe, and now feared that I had 
discovered you only to find you doubly lost to 
me. But now I never will, I never need lose you 
again—need I?” 

He has taken her hand in his, and sh@.makes 
no attempt to withdraw it, “Is this mine ?’’ he 
whispers, 

“ Yours,” Oynthia replies, ‘‘ for ever.” 

For the time her lover has forgotten all about 
his terrible confession. But presently it recurs 
tohim. “There is something I ought to have 
told you,” he says hurriedly. “ You have been 
deceived in me. I am not the rich man you 
supposed me, And you used to say you would 
not marry @ poor one.” 

“ That was before my heart woke,” she answers. 
‘Firefly was right. If you were a beggar I 
would marry you—provided you thought you 
could beg better for two than for one!” 

“ And if I had been a rich man ?”’ 

“My answer would have been the same. I 
koow uow that the only equivalent for love is— 
love.” 


CHAPTER XIV, 


Time has passed on—autumn has deepened 
into winter; unmistakable winter in England, 
where he aseumes his ordinary garb of snow, with 
jewels of crystal. 

But in Nive there is little save the name of the 
month to mark the progrese of the year, and 
perpetual spring reigns in two loving hearta, 

Cynthia and Farrant Copley have no small 
quarrels, no hor and cold fits. They suffered too 
much during the separation whica both feared 
would be final not to guard jealously the perfect 
happiness of every moment of reunion. 

And they are not going to risk any more part- 
ings. They have wrung from Mr. Ligonier 
reluctant consent to his niece’s marriage here, 
under the sunny skies which suit him so well ; 
aod his wife bas joined the party, to superintend 
the very guiet and simple preparations, and to 
take Cynthia’s place when the young couple 
depart for that lengthened tour which is finally 
reatore them “ to Eagland with the violets.”’ 
It took some little time and trouble to smooth 
Aunt Ella’s ruffled plumage when she learnt the 
mystification which had been practised upon 
her. 


But Cynthia’s betrothed had been an exceed- 


| ing favourite of hers as Herne Penrith, and, 





under his real name, he succeeded after a 
time in re-eatéblishing himself in her “good 
graces. 

Perhaps the tidings that Herne Penrith was 
no longer Penrith of Lyndale, taken in conjunc- 
tion with some confidential cocamunications from 
Farrant. Copley as to the profits of art (when 
smiled upon by fashion) in England, went far to 
reconcile Mrs. Ligonier to her niece’s prospects. 

At all events, reconciled she is at last. 

All minor details are settled, the eve of the 





wedding has arrived, and Cynthia, in her aunt’s 
dressing-room, is honouring her by put on, 
for final criticism, the white roses and veil she 
will ear to-morrow, 

She is gazing abstractedly through the window 
thrown open to admit the sunny air, on the 
terrace where ehe and Farrant had their moon- 
light meeting and reconciliation, when a footstep 
behind makes her look round, and she finds that 
her aunt has gone into the adjoining room, and 
her lover has entered. 

“ Farrant—-you have come back! Oh, how 
glad Iam! You seem to have left me for an 
age.” 

“My love! ao ehort an absence! I[t is the 
last, Cynthia, I shall never leave you again, 
unless you send me away.” 

“That is not very likely.” 

* But you do not ask the reason of my mys- 
terious journey.” 

‘I do not care about it, I am only thankful 
it is over.” 

His answer seems irrelevant. 

“ There is one thing wanting to complete that 
costume, Cynthia,” he-says, looking at her with 
fond admiration. 

“Yes, I know; orange blossoms,” sbe an- 
swers, blushing. “But I mean to wear real 
flowers.” 

“ And I have brought them for you from the 
Crévecceur Gardens, where I saw you first,” he 
says, holding up an immense cluster of fragrant 
pearly blossoms, ‘' This is what I went away 
for.” 

Cyuthia's thanks are silent but ex ive, 

“ And was it my absence that le you grow 
so pale and worn?” asks Farrant, looking anx- 
iously at the sweet face resting on his shoulder. 

“Not thatalone. Iam strangely depressed— 
I feel as though some dark shadow hung over me 
which would soon fall and shut out light and 
hope.” 

‘* My dear one, these are but nervous fancies, 
You have been attending too closely on your 
uncle, I will take you away from all shadows 
to-morrow.” 

Cynthia sighs. 

“] think I shall be too hapry," she whispers, 
softly. “I have not dese my happivess. 
Some sorrow I have caused must be oppressing 
me, just as curses are esid to fly home, you 
know.” 

‘Do not yield to such thoughte, my dearest. 
Let me drive them away.” 

“They are going now that you have some 
back,” she answers, smiling up at him. ‘ Hark } 
there is the gong— must go. I shall nob 
come to dinner to-night. Here are some Eng- 
lish letters for you to read. Firefly and Herne 
will most likely join us in Naples. ill not that 
be pleasant ?” 

“Not so pleasant as having you entirely, ex- 
clusively to myself.” 

“There will be time for that too, Now you 
must, must go. You will find me on the terrace 
after dinner, when I have changed my dress,” 

“A rivederla,” he says, with a lingering em- 
brace, and then Cynthia is left alone. 

The dianer is longer, duller, more tedious than 
ever, thinks Parrant Copley, who is impatient to 
return to his beloved. But Mr. Ligonier is able 
to appear at the table d’héte now, and Farrant 
site between him and Mrs. Ligonier, and does his 
best to entertain the uncle and aunt of his be- 
trothed. 

The longest, dullest, most tedious things come 
toanend at last, and the guests are about to 
rise from table, when loud and repeated screams 
echo through the hétel. Farrant knows too well 
whence they proceed—from the room where he 
left Cynthia; but not from Cynthia herself. 
Her voice will never again be heard on earth, in 
sorrow or in joy. 

They find her lying back motionless in a large 
arm-chair, the bridal veil falling round her, the 
orange blossoms Farrant brought her scattered as 
if in mockery over her drooping head, her rigid 

nds. 

Tn her side is thrust a slender poniard ; a slip 
of paper twisted round itd handle bears the 
words: “A wedding gift from Giulio Malespina.” 

The blow must have been sudden, swift, and 
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eure. No groan or cry gave warning of what 
bad happened, till Mrs. Ligonier’s maid, going to 
help Cynthia to take off her wedding dress, found 
her insensible, 

Count Malespina went, as he had come, un- 
noticed and undiscovered, In Nice he could 
easily learn all the current gossip about the 
Ligoniers, without their even knowing that he 
was near them. 

News of the approaching wedding would be 
the first thing to reach bis ears, and bring on an 
aceess of+ that maniac fury which once before 
aearly cost Cynthia her life. 

A great chow of pursuit and investigation is 
made, bud Italian officials are not above suspicion, 
apd great families can sometimes secure im- 
munity for great crimes, 


* * 7 * 


Two years later, Farrant Copley visiting a 
lonely monastery amongst the mountains, occu- 
pied by a community of Trappists, sees in its 
wild garden one of the brothers digging his own 
grave, Wan, haggard, emaciated, though the 
monk has become, he instantly recognised the 
face, lifted for a moment from its dreary task. 

And the monk knows him. With a low 
shuddering ery he drops the tools he has been 
using, and wrings his hands in passionate en- 
treaty. 

“Do not come here to accuse me!” he cries, 
wildly, “my own heart does that. Day and 
night, night and day, itsays, ‘Murderer, murderer ! 
The curse of Cain is on you!’ It never lets me 
sleep, it never lets me rest.” 

“Then it is well that I have come,” says Far- 
rant Copley, not unkindly. “ Have you repented 
your wicked act }” 

“Repented! Ifyouonlyknew! Ifyou could 
read my heart! With tears of blood I have re- 
pented. IfI d recall Cynthia to life I would 
lay down my life again and again—how 
gaily ! But her avenging angel fotlows me. 

he stands by my bedside and prohibits sleep, 
she dashes the cup froma my lips when I thirst. 
ee yin and in 4 little while I shall follow 

er.” 

“That is not Cynthia, it is but a phantom of 
your brain,” replies Farrant. “ You lett Cynthia 
wounded and insensible, but, thank Heaven, not 
dead. She recovered. She is my dear wife. 
She forgives you as I do.” 

“She lives? She forgives me? Oh, Heaven 
be thanked, indeed! Now I can rest, now I can 
die in peace!” and before Farrant Copley knows 
what he is doing, Malespina has caught his hands 
and covered them with wild kisses and hot 
tears, 

* . v * 

The attempted tragedy at Nice for some time 
postponed all thought of wedding festivities at 
Lyndale. But when epring is well advanced and 
news arrives of Cynthia's sure though slow 
recovery, Lyndale church, where so many Penriths 
are laid to rest, sees three of their descendants 
married, For Cedric has persuaded Maud that 
if it were possible for Lyndale to do without her, 
itis impossible that its new master ehould. And 
_ 1b ls arranged that when Firefly and Hernereturn 
with Mr, Eedell to their Canadian home, Maud 
will remain behind. 

“So you see, nurse, I was right after all,” 
whispers the happy girl, during a twilight con- 
fereuce in the old nursery. ‘ You laughed at me, 
you know, but I shall always be Maud Penrith, 
and J shall live and die at Lyndale.” - 


(THE END.] 








ComMEMoRaTIVE bronze tablets are to be set 
up in Edinburgh, through the exertions of the 
Pen and Peucil Club, to mark the abodes of the 
eminent men who have lived there. The first 
will soon be erected on the house at Lady Stairs’s 
close, where Burns lodged. Others are ready to 
mark the dweiling-places uf Adam Smith and 
Lord Brougham, Hugh Miller, Thomas Chalmers, 
Dugald Stewart, Francis Jeffrey, and John 
Napier of Merchistoun, the inventor of log- 
arithms, will be commemorated in like manuer. 








Tue chiffonniers of Paris are fast disappearing, | 


having lost their occupation, The waste ana 
dirt from every house used to be poured out into 
the street before the froat door each evening at 
nine or ten o’clock, and the chiffonnier, with his 
lantern and his hook in his hands and bis basket 
on his beck arrived at once and raked the heaps 
over, to see what he could findin them. But it 
became forbidden either to throw the refuse 
into the atreet, or to bring it out ab night ; it 
must be carried down in the early morning in a 
box, which is placed, full, av the dvor, and is 
emptied before nine o’clock into the dust carts, 
which go round each day. The chiffunniers, 
therefore, have no longer the opportunity of 
picking over the dirt, for it has ceased to offer it- 
self in an accessible form ; they have, for the 
most part, to carry on their trade after the refuse 
is discharged from the carts at the depéte, and, 
consequently, have alnoost disappeared from the 
streets, 


Even common house flies have s deadly eneray 
-—@ parasite thet fastens upon their bodies, 
Their favourite location is around the wings and 
the shoulders. These‘tiny creatures grow rapidly, 
and soon become so ful! of blood as to be per- 
ceptible to the naked eye. They soon exhaust 
the source of supply and ‘leave the wretched 
victim little more than a shell, when it crawls 
away to die. Any one may discover this condi- 
tion of affairs by observing that flies become dull 
and semi-stupid. They seem to fly heavily, and 
soon alight and begin brushing and scraping 
their bodies with their wings and feet. But to 
no purpose are all their efforte, for the leech 
never leta go. Thedée parasites are very much 
woree in some seasons than in others. Occasion- 
ally there is a summer when they are very few, 
and one may look a long time without finding 
any. Abt other times, in certain localities, they 
almost sweep the flies out of existence. Such a 
condition is thought to be fraught with danger 
to the human family, 


In the swamps and woods that cover the south- 
ern end of Barnegat beach in South Jersey 
breed of cats peculiar to Jersey alone exists. 
They are not only tailless, but their bind legs are 
longer than their front ones, giving. them the 
appearance of rabbits. This curious species of 
felines has been resident on the island for many 
years. Over half a century ago an English bark 
came ashore on Barnegat’s shoals, and among the 
things that managed to reach the-beach were a 
number of Manx cate. These animals are found 
only on the Isle of Man and are without tails. 
For a little while the cats remained around the 
Barnegat lighthouse, but the keeper, becoming 
tired of their pilferings and inharmonious con- 
certs at night, drove them away. They took to 
the dense woods and thickets, where they soon 
roultiplied very rapidly. During the winter 
months the swamps are visitel by thousands of 
birds in eearch of food, and the tailless cats 
manage to live very nicely. Efforts to tame the 
felines have met with some success, and the cats 
make nice pets. During several winters, whea 
the intense cold kept the birds away from Barne- 
gat, the cats depended on the surf clams for 
food. The clams were thrown on shore by the 


waves, and becoming frozen opened their shells, | 


making it an easy matter for the avimals to 
secure the contents, Years of life in the woods 
have made them both wild and savage, and they 
could make a formidable stand against anyone who 
hunts them. These strange animals have become 
expert as fishers, and often in warm weather, 
when the surf is full of fish, go into the shallow 
water and, as a wave recedes, leaving the fish 
floundering in a few inches of water, fasten their 
claws in its sides and drag it beyond the reach of 
the incoming wavee. The animals present a 
curious appearance, as they jump about much as 
a kangaroo does. They are expert climbers, and 
have been known to raise their young in hollow 
trees far above the ground. Several years ago a 
strange disease attacked and kifled many of the 
animals, but they soon increased to their former 
numbers again. In colour the tailless cats re- 
semble our domestic tiger feline, but in size they 
are much smaller. Their fur is coarser and 
longer than that found on our own tabby cats, 


Tus susceptibility of certain persons to? ivy 
poison is one of the curious eccentricities of the 
human system that the medical profession fre- 
quently has to encounter. Many persons are 


not go anywhere in its vicinity without feeling 
the injurious effects, One instance of extreme 
susceptibility is given where a brush-pile was 
burning when a stranger, passing by, was 
poisoned by the floating smoke, and broke out in 
a rach with violent itching all over the face and 
hands, In another case, sqme old stakes and 
rubbish that had been left on a brush-pile for 
years were removed, when the labourer was 
severely attacked with this difficulty, the eyes 
being almost closed from the swelling of the face. 
This poison is somewhat eccentric in ite action, 
and its victime never know just what couree iv 
may take. It sometimes makes its appearance 
ou one arm or one enkle, and way appear in 
several succeeding years at about the same date. 
Sometimes it is a permauent tenant, breaking 
out all over the body whenever the system has 
been over-heated. Again, it will form tiny 
specks just under the ekin, and after a few days 
showing a small red middle and a slightly raised 
rim, which comes off and brings a little hard 
speck with it. The itching is almost intolerable, 
and nothing yet invented or discovered by medi- 
cal science is able to afford relief. 

Tur perfumes which are most agreeable to the 
senses are not always the most helpful to the 
nervee, Ambergris, for instance, is positively 
offensive to many, yet it is said to poseess a 
wonderful power of clearing the brain and driving 
away those evil spirits known as the “ blues,” 
Ox the other band, attar of roses, with its sug- 
gestion of glowing suns and gorgeous Eastern 
colours, predisposes one to tears. A faint odour 
of musk acts as a tonie, while civet brings drowsi- 
ness of soul, for which the best antidote is the 
pungent odour of sandal wood ; the fragrance of 
citron and aloe wood is as soothing to nervous 
people as far-off music. Many perfumes, delight- 
ful in the open air, become particularly disagree- 
able in a close room. A whole evening can be 
spoiled by the presence of tuberoses or lilies in 
areception room, Their strong fragrance has a 
very bad effect. Magnolia blorsoms, too, have a 
delightful perfume in their native grove, but woe 
to her who sleeps through the night with a single 
blossom on her pillow. There are many fragrant 
flowers, such as carnation, clove pink, sweetbrier, 
and apple blossom, that are as as 
are sweet-scented: A vivid perfame ia nearly 
always bracing, while a subtle one is generally 
enervating. One may become positively intoxi- 
cated through inhaling the odour of the peach, 
almond, wild cherry, and other blossoms of the 
same class, because they all contain a suggestion 
of prussic acid. 

STaRFIsSH destroy hundreds of pounds’ worth 
of oysters in a year; the men who make a 
business of cultivating the oyster are con- 
tinvally fighting this enemy, The oyster-seed 
is sown on empty shells spread on the land 
under water that the oystermen own, and is 
as carefully cultivated and cared for as any 
fruit or vegetable that requires special cultiva- 
| tion is cared for in a garden, The oysters 
deposit their spawn, or young, on the shells, 
The starfish eat the spawn. Formerly the 
oystermen went over the beds with an oyster- 
rake, By this method they destroyed so many 
oysters that it was found best not to pursue 
it. Later a great mop was made of cotton 
strings locsely coiled.’ These mops are from 
fifteen to twenty feet wide, and are drawn 
over the oyster-bed so that the strings drag 
over the oysters. These strings form a sort of 
trap which catches the starfish, If you have 
ever handled the dried sterfish, you have dis- 
covered that on the outside there are little 
sharp points. Now, when the fish is alive and 
this mop is dragged over the bed where he is, 
these eharp points catch in the cotton strings 
and the fish is caught. Every little while the 
mop is drawn to the top of the water and put 
into a cauldron of boiling water oa the boat 
from which the work is done; but even this 
elaborate method does not prevent the starfish 


| 
| not in the least affected by it, while others ean- 
| 
| 








from accomplishing a great deal of mischief. 
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FACETLA. 


‘Trey say that Lightleigh Goldwaite ia loding 


hie mind.” “ Well, he’s lueky if that’s all he’s 
losing.” 
Mas. De Sryviz: “Why did you cub Mrs. 


Highupp!” Mrs. De Fashion: “ Her horse 
didn’t take a prize at the horse show.” 


“Too much self-esteem,” said « coloured philo- 
sopher, “gits ter be comical. Er man is boun’ 
ter "pear redic’lous ef he tries ter pat hiss’f on 
de baek,”’ 


Pat: “ Phwat the divil is a ‘fin de coycle girl,’ 
anyhow?” Bridget: “ Oi’m surproised at yure 
ignorance, Oiam. Sure it’s one as roydes one of 
the things,” 

OLd Gextteman: “ What! marry that young 
pauper! Why, he can’t even afford to buy coal.” 
Baughter : “ But he won't have to buy coal, pa. 
We're going to board.” 

“Tere is a man,” said the hosteas, “ who has 
faced death in its most terrible forms.” “ In- 
deed,” exclaimed the latest arrival ; “ military 
man or football player?” 

Biogas: “IT have known a fellow so hard up 
that he bas smoked cabbage leaves.” Wroggs : 
“That's nothing. I know a tradesman in High- 
sizeet who has smoked bacon.” 

He: “Bat couldn't you learn to love me, 
Idaf"” She: “IT don’t think I could, George.” 
He (euraged and reaching for his hat): “Io is 
av I feared ; you are too old to learn |” 

Moraur-1s-Law: “ Now that you’re married, 
I hope you won't commit any more tomfoolery.” 
Son-in-Law: “No; I can assure you this is my 
last.” 

Forrester: “Does Howlers wife practise her 
carols at home before singing them in the choir?” 
Lancaster: ‘I imagine so, Howler never goos 
t uroh,” 

Fark Pyaowasea: “When the shop. is 
crowded like this you must sell an awful jot?” 
Olerk: “No, ma'am, nob much; most of these 
people are simply shopping.” 

Ma. Beutiz ; “ Do you like the engagement ring, 
dearest?” Miss Gertie: “ Yes, it ig just aplen- 
did, and so different froma what the rest have 
given me other Christamas days,” 

No man has avy idea of tho force and power 
of speech possessed by even the mildest tempered 
woman in the world until accidentally he calls 
ie second wife by his firet wife's name. 

Mes. D’Avnoo: “ advertised for a French 
surse.”” Anplicant: “Oi hov been in France, 
wum.” “Not very long, I guess.” No, mum; 
Oi only stayed long enough to get the accint.” 

‘Mart, how was it I asw you treating your 
friends to my cake and fruit!” said the mistress, 
“T can’t tell, ma’am, for the loife of me ‘or I'm 
sure [ covered the keyhole,” replied Mary. 

**Iv you must know, ma’am,” said the doctor, 
“your husbaud won't live twenty-four hours 
longer.” “ Good gracious !” ejaculated the heart- 
broken woman, “aod here you've gone and pre- 
scribed medicine enough for five days.” 

Wrrasrey: “I say, did you recommend that 
cook of ours to my wife?” Blankington: “ Yes, 
i, believe so.” Witherby: “ Well, I wish you 
would come round to-night and take dimmer with 
us,” 

Avorrovsry: “ Here, gentlemen, we have a 
masterpiece from the brush of a famous painter.” 
Art Patron: ‘t offer three shillings for it.” 
Auctioneer: “Three shillings! But, my dear 
air, the picture alone is worth that much.” 

Miss Woragut, (reading fashion book): 

Trains are going ovt of fashion, grandma.’ 
Oid Mrs. W.: “I'm not surprised to hear it, my 
dear. I never did think them new-fangled 
ateam-engines would last eng.” 

Livruz Bossy (the enfant terrible): ‘ Yes; 
cats can see in the dark, and so can Bessie ; 
eause when Mr. Johnson walked into the parlour 
where she was sittia’ all slove in the dark, I 
heard her say to him, ‘Oh, Jack! you haven't 
shaved to-day !’” 








Juvag: ‘Now, prisoner, I will read the list 
of your previous convictions.’ Prisoner: “ In 
thad case, your honour, you will excuse me it I 
sit down while you do it.” 

“Fatse villain!” she hised. “Oh, I'm so 
glad,” he said. “If you had accused me of being 
& real villain, it would have broken my heart.” 
She looked at him a moment, and strode from 
the room with the air of a tragedy queen. 

“Way isa great strong man like you round 
begging!” “Ah, madam, itis the only profes- 
sion in which a gentleman can address a tiful 
lady without the formality of an introduction.” 
(And once again did a bright sixpence change 
handa,) 

“They did not even ask me to sing,” said 
Tubbs, recounting his experience at a musical 
party a few evenings previous, “ You have sung 
there before, haven’t you?” asked Miss White- 
lye, placidly. “Yes, once, Why?” “ Oh, no- 
thing |” 

Tarron: “I hear that you have been paying 
what you owe to my rivals in business, but you 
still owe me for two overcoats! I don’t think 
that’sfair treatment.” Student : “ Whosays that? 
Show me the man that dares say I have paid any 
of my bills !” 

A GgnTLeMan lately dismisred a clever but dis- 
honest gardener. For the sake of his wife and 
family he gave him a character, and this is how 
he worded it: “I hereby certify that A, B. has 
been my gardener for over two years, and that 
during that time he got more out of my garden 
than any other man | ever employed,” 

Frrwp: “I novice you have a string around 
your finger and a knot in your, handkerchief 
too,” Old Lady: “ Yes, the string around my 
finger is to remind me that [ have a knot in my 
handkerchief, and the knot in the handkerchief is 
to remind me that the things I want toremember 
are written on a piece of paper in my puree.” 

MarTerraMiciss (showing her olive-branches to 
the minister) : “ Yes, sir, this is Jimsey. What 
will we mak’ ye, laddie?” Jimsey: “ Mak’ me 
a mason like ma faither.” Mater: “ That’s a guid 
boy ; and noo, Geordie, what will we mak’ you f” 
Geordie (sulkily): ‘Mak’ me ma parritch.” 
Tableau. 

‘(Wr are always courteous to our servants, on 
principle,” said the employer, ‘At our house 
you will always be treated just as if you were one 
of the family.” “Thank you, sir,” said the 
cook, tossing her head, “ but I don’t think I care 
to come. I have atways been accustomed to being 
treated be:ter than that wherever I have been.” 

Patat: “ I'm afraid I was justa little too hard 
on him, I just looked him in the face, and anid, 
in a significant tone, ‘The fools aren’t all dead 
yet.” Tomkins: ‘And what did he say?” 
Phlat : “ He said, ‘No; but you aren’t looking 
well, Vormkins ; you'd better take care of your- 
self.’ Wonder what on earth made him say 
that ?” 

“JT sez you have a safe for your silver,” said 
Mra. Daweon. “It's @ very goud idea,” but I 
shouldn’t think you could get it all in there,” 
“We don’t put any of it there,” said Mrs, 
Hinkly. “ We put it all under the bed.” “But 
what is the safe for?’ “To keep the burglars 
busy. While they are opening it, you know, 
John can steal eut the back way and call the 
police.” 

Mrs, Warvrr: “ Laympathize with you deeply. 
It must be very painful to lose a fortune.” Mra, 
Uluck : “ It’s terrible! - When we were rich we 
used nothing but the most exquisite antique fur- 
niture, but it’s all gone, every piece.” “Thenew 
furniture which you have here looks very com- 
fortable.” “That's the trouble, It is so com- 
fortatle that Iam continually reminded of the 
awful fact that it is not antique.” 

A corey man visited the family of a relative in 
the couutry, where he was not a welcome guest 
by any manner of means, After the visitor had 
epent one morning at the breakfast table the 
country unele eaid: “Cousin, don’t you think 
your family wiil miss you painfully? You ought 
not to leave them alone go much.” “ By Jove, 
that’s so,” exclaimed the city man; “ My tele- 
graph them to come right on at onbe.” 





A suroHur in the most northerly royal burgh 
in Sootland was renowned amongst his contem- 
poraries for the quaintness of some of his re- 
marks. On a road leading to a neighbouring 
parish he one day met o gentleman who owed 
him for some meat, After a salutation the gen- 
tleman remarked: ‘‘That’s a €ne fat. dog you 
have, Alexander.” ‘“ And weel he may, sir,” was 
the reply, ‘' for he has an easy conscience and is 
oot 0’ debt, and that’s mair than you.or I ean 
say.” 

Hz: “What? You can’t go to the with 
me to-night? You promized to.” HiT 
know, but it is foposeible.” “Ha! I eee it all. 
You love another.” ‘Oh, no—no, indeed,” 
“Then you have determined to trample on your 
own heart and marry some man for his money, 
Aha! You shrink! You expect him to call this 
evening! Perfidious——” “ Please, pleage don’t. 
It is not so.” “Then why won't you go?” © “I 
—I can’t get my new coat on over the sleeves of 
my new dress.” 

A SERVANT girl was brought to a hospital suf- 
fering from an overdose of poison, When ques. 
tioned as to her motive for taking it, she replied : 
“T wasn’t feeling well, so I went to my mie- 
tresa’s room to get some medicine from the 
chest she keeps there. The bottle I got was 
marked, ‘Three drops for an infant, six for an 
adult, and a tablespoonful for an emetic,’ [ 
knew I wasn’t an infant, I wase’t sure about an 
adult, so I thought I must be the emetic, and I 
took the spoonful.” 

Bryxs : “I don’t see how you can remember 
the birthdays of all the children.” Mrs, Binks: 
“It's very easy. The first was born on August 
17th, Iremember it beeause on that day you 
gave me a pearl necklace with my nome and the 
date on the clasp. The second was born July 
20th. On that day you gave me an eighteen- 
penny book with my name and the date oa the 
fly-leaf. ‘The third wae bora May 6th. On thai 
day you got mad at a millinery bill which had 
just been sent in, and it isn’t paid yet.” 

Scene: Large clothing establishment. Irate 
Working Man: “I say, mister, this won't do, 
yer know. You advertise thoroughly shrunk 
suits at 25s. Money returned if not approved !” 
Proprietor: “ Vell, my goot mau, ve can, shriak 
it more for you if you vish it} Irate Working 
Man: “ Why, it’s three sizes too small now, and 
only bin in ove shower of rain. Here's the sui! 
1 want my money back. 1 don’t approve of it!” 
Proprietor: “ You are wrovg, my goot man. 
Shust you read that notice again. ‘ Thoroughly 
shrunk suits at 25s,; money returned if not 
approved!’ Your money vas approved ; it vae 
goob money |” 

Aw amusiog incident occurred on the hearing 
of @ provincial election petition a short time back. 
In the course of his cross-examination of o 
witness, one of the barristers asked: “ Did you 
call ox Mr. Bunkum on September 24th last!” 
‘* Yes, sorr.” “ And what did he say?” Before 
the witness sould reply, the opposing barrister 
interpored, “ My lud, | object to the question.” 
Thereupon a long argument ensued, precedents 
were quoted, aod, at length, the judge decided 


that Mr. Bunkum's statement was admissible a3 


evidence. ‘Now, my man,” said the victorious 
barrister, ‘‘ what did Mr. Bunkum say?” “ He 
wasn’t at home !” 

Tue other day a man walked into a barber's 
shop and said: Shave, please.” He was put 
into a chair and shaved, for which the barber 
charged him a shilling. _ “A shilling ?”’ said the 
mau, bewildered. “ Yes,” said the barber. So 
the man paid his money, and as he was departing 
he exclaimed, looking round the shop: “ You’ve 
got a good many flies about your shop.” “ Yes,” 
eaid the barber, “I wish I could get rid of them.” 
“ Well,” said the man, “I havea good recipe of 
getting rid of the little pests.” “Oh,” said the 
barber, “out with it, then.” “You've got to 
pay mea shilling first.” ‘All right,” said the 
barber, as he paid it. “ This ie it then,” said the 
man turning towards the door. “ First catch 
your fly, then shave him and charge him 4 
shilling, and I bet he won’t come again, Good- 
day.” As he shut the door a piece of soap came 
splosh against it, 
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Tur late Ei of Russia left the Princess 
of Wales, for whom be had a great affection and 
renee it is said, £10,000, some reporte say 
£15,000. 

Tus Emperor William sent the Queen of the 
Netherlands a copy of the well-known portrait of 
William, of. Orange which fs in the Bellevue 
Gallery at Cassel, where there is a very fine 
collection of Dutch pictures, 

M. DetatLiz is coming to England to ta 
portrait’ of the Prince of Wales, which is, it. is 
eaid, » commission from the Emperor of Russia, 
M. Detaille is @ great military painter, and has 
very seldom undertaken‘a portrait. 

Tar German dog'or, ' rath Hirsch, has 
been appointed special Court Physician to the 
new Ruseian Emperor, He attended the late 
Czar during the latter part of his illness, The 
appointment has caused considerable eng 
among the distinguished medical men of jt 

Tue Prince of Wales is to be abroad during 
March, and he will held the first Levee of the 
season at St. James's Palace before his departure 
from England, probably during the second week 
in February, shortly after the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, There is to be another Levee in March, 
which will be held by the Duke of York. 

CuRisTMAs ig spent at Osborne, as it is in 
almost every British family, very quietly, The 
Queen received from numerous relatives all over 
ihe world Christmas greetings, and flowers arrive 
at Osborne in profusion, The party is a family 
ove, but the Queen has kindly wishes for every 
member of her household for the season, 

Beps and bedding, certain favourite chairs, 
and a number of pictures, writing materials, and 
small surroundings identified with her Majesty's 
daily life, are the chief impedimenta that go with 
the Queen when she goes abroad, as well as 
certain articles of diet which the Queen alwava 
takes with her, including sugar—which is of a 
particular kind and cut in a particular way—and 
cinnamon, which is her Majesty’s favourite spice, 
and is taken by her with every dish in which it 
can be properly introduced. . 

Tue Princesses Mand and Victoria must feel 
greatly their separation from their mother, who 
is their eonstamfcompanion in walks and drives 
and visits to thé many pets at Sandringham. The 
Princess dresses like her daughters in stout, warm, 
light but Redferu-built habiliments, wearing fur 
when walking about the place only as a trimming. 
Her Royal Highuess when driving uses far 
extensively as & wrap, foot. muff, and also to wear, 
and ts out, as everyone knows, in all the coldest 
weather in open carriages. ‘The young Princesses 
have not been so long away from the Princess 
before, 

Great hopes sre entertained of the influence 
of the Czaritsa, who is a woman of noble and 
beautiful ideals as well as of infinite personal 
charm. The Czar holds so in his hand 
the peace of Europe that the outlook is full of 
promise, as Nicholas Ii. is likely to be influenced 
largely by his beautiful Consort, and at the eame 
time is developing an individuality and etrength 
of will which will enable him to carry into effect 
any projects upon which they may agree. With 
the Czar and the German Emperor pledged to a 
pacific policy, the Peace Society may wish each 
other a Happy New Year with reason. 

THE visit vf che Eniperor and Empress of Russia 
to England will probably take place at the end 
of June, directly after the Queen hae returned 
to Windsor Castle from her spring residence at 
Balmoral. The Emperor and Empress propose 
to come to England in the Imperial yacht, and 
they will visit Copeuhagen on the way. Their 
Majesties are likely to stay in England for about 
& fortnight, haif of the time being passed at 
W indeor Castle with the Queen, while during the 
emaining veriod they will stay at Buckingham 
valace. Of course not even the prelimivary pro- 
sramme will be drawn out for several months to 
come, but it is expected that the arrangements 
for entertaining thé Emperor and Empress will 
be very much the same aa when the German 





Emperor aud Empress visited England daring 
the summer of 1891, 


THE average gas jet consumes five feet of 
gas per hour, 

Mvnis’s Circulating Library has 3,000,000 
books constantly in circulation, and employs 178 
people. 

Accorpine to statistics gathered from the 
Probate Courts, brewers’ fortunes are made 
with the greatest average rapidity. Bankers 
come next, 

Eneursy heads the list of the European lan- 
guages spoken in the world, with one hundred 
aud ten million persons who use it. Of these, 
fifty-eight millions—more than half—live in the 
United States, while thirty-eight million five 
hundred thoueand only live in the British Isles. 
Only eighty years earlier—in' 1801—the total 
number of English speaking persona in the 
world was twenty million five hundred thou- 
sand, ” 





GEMS. 


Goop breeding is benevolence in trifles, or the 
preference of others to ourselvee in the daily oc- 
currences of life, 

Nature is often hidden, sometimes overcome, 
seldom extinguished. Force maketh Nature more 
violent in return ; doctrine and discourse maketh 
Nature less importune ; but custom only doth 
alter and subdue Nature, 

Unseuris love is the basis of all conteatment 
within one’s soul, The noblest form of govern- 
ment is that of voluntary, loving obedience. Love, 
turned away, nourishes selfishness, Proffered 
help refused begets idleness. Each new glimpse 
into cause and effect applies to all after 
experiences. Until a man has become « law unto 
himeelf, he is ofno great value to the rest of the 
world, ‘he perfect character is the character 
with the perfectly controlled will 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Wuirrep Sy~rabus.—-To make whip syllabub 
take one pint of cream, the whites of four eggs, 
a spoonful of rosewater, two spoonfuls of lemon 
juice, and wine and loaf sugar to the taste. Whip 
the whole to a froth, and serve in glasses. 

Corres Jetuy.—One-half box gelatine, one pint 
strong coffee, three-fourths of a pound of sugar, 
Pour the coffeeover the gelatine; when dissolved, 
stir in the sugar, add one half pint of boiling 
water, strain into moulds, Serve with whipped 
cream. 

Breav Cures.—Cut very thin slices from a 
loaf of bread, spread them on a baking-pan and 
colour them a golden-brown in a very moderate 
oven. Ii they are not immediately used and 
grow soft, they may again be crispod by heating 
them. About half an hour is required to dry 
them properly, and at the end of that length of 
time their moisture is evaporated, and they con- 
sist of pure wheat farina, and are exceedingly 
nutritious and digestible even for invalids. 


Prax Spep Caks.—Half pound flour, quarter 
| the companies would like to have consumers be- 


pound sugar, quarter pound sultans raisins, tw< 
ounces butter or dripping, two ounces orange- 
peel, one egg, one teacup milk, one dessertapoonful 
baking powder, a little flavouring. Rub the 
butter among the flour; add the sugar and 
sultana raisins (washed, dried, and picked), the 
orange-peel cut up in very smal! piecee, and the 
baking powder ; beat up the egge, add the milk 
to it, and stir both in among the flour and dry 
things; add the seasoning, and beat well 
together ; pour the mixture into a greased and 
floured cakepan, and bakein a pretty hot oven 
ab @ temperature of 260 degrees till it is cooked 
enough ; turn out of the pan to cool; a cake 
with baking powder should be cooked at once, as 
the effervescence soon goes off if it ie not. 





In ancient times in some countries long hair 
was considered a sign of noble birth. Among 
the Goths, in fact, short hair was a mark of 
thraldom, 

A Mexican professor of physics proposes to 
foretell earthquakes by connecting telephones to 
the pipes of deep artesian wells and to metal 
plates sunk in deep mountain crevices. Any 
unueual noise in the bowels of the earth would 
be audible in the telephone, and would indicates 
trouble, 

A pyzomatic typewriter has been invented, in 
which compressed air does the work of the levers 
in other machines. A emall indiarubber bulb 
takes the place of the keys, the pressure of the 
finger producing the impact of the type on the 
paper. It is much cheaper thao any of the exist- 
ing types of high-grade instruments. 


Messrs, Lever Bros., Limited, have just been 
informed that the lifeboat Sunlight No. 1, 
stationed at Orme’s Head, rescued the crew of 
four men from the ketch Scotian, of Hoylake, 
which was totally wrecked in Liandudno Bay in 
the terrible gale of Saturday, December 22nd, 
1894.. The boat behaved in a magnificent manner, 
and, to quote the words of an eyewituess, “the 
service is one of the most galiaut and best exe- 
outed that has ever taken place in Llandudno 
Bay.” 

Iv is said that since the introduction of the 
electric light public performers are able to pre- 
serve their voices in better condition, and «re 56 
per cent, more often in good voice. They are 
cooler, do not perepire, and are not husky while 
singing or acting. The atmosphere is much alike, 
and the equal temperature has greatly diminished 
the danger of taking cold, Their throats are not 
parched, and their voices are not injured so wuch, 
in comparison, us in houses where gaslights are 
used, 

THE buildings on each side of the streets of 
Canton rarely exceeded twenty feet in height, 
They were one-storied structures as a rule, 
Sometimes there was a distinct upper story, but 
there the ground floor had but a low headway. 
Frequently balconies ran round inside the open 
stalle which served as shops, and a balf upper 
fioor or loft stretched hebind ; in fact, when the 
shops were open, the whole front of the housea 
were taken away. Geverally from the eaves of 
the buildings light bamboo structures were carried 
across the streets, aud hung with grase matting. 
Sometimes, however, they were more elaboraiely 
covered with a substitute for glazing. 

A scHoo. has been established in New York in 
which the children of the poor are taught to 
make and dress dolla. The charge of teaching 
the system is fifty cents a week The parents 
pay this eum. and the little ones bring their own 
materials, Everything they make, dolls and 
dresses, is their own, and there are many pupils 
already earning living in their own spare hours. 
In the poorest houses there are scraps of flannel, 
dress goods and what not, which find their way 
to the rag bag. These apparently useless bits 
are taken to school by the children, and converted 
into dolls and their outfits, It teaches the ert of 
dressmaking, ae the adult system is only the 
enlarged doll system. 

Ir has for a long time been the belief that 
meters for gas and water were not as reliable as 


lieve. Interested persons at Mannheim, Cermany, 
have been investigating meters,,with results not 
abt all favourable to the meters themeelves. Many 
of them registered far more than was consumed, 
and, as a rule, they were neither accurate nor 
regular. The vibrations dve to bad plumbing 
and other causes accounted for some of the 
waste, and a check-valve and air-chamber were 
recommended in order to equalize the preesure. 
It is said that very sudden shutting off of either 
gas or water will cause the meter to over-register 
here should be some simple and effective way 
to regulate moters. As matters now stand, the 
producer bas things all his own way, and the 
consumer has no redress whatever. 
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R. 8.—The name you give it generally to one Ong wio woutp Lixe to Kxow.—The following is 4 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | xvanirmdeaiee.ty ot “decrocisteas | abn  eoe Raa 
o- same thing if you put » quarter pound of each, | Oatherine 1, 1725-27: Pater IL, 1727-30; Anna Ivanovna 
one 


Yrrvs.—Try the eseence of pepper. 

Ovaiosrry.—You can get what you require for two 
shillings and sevenpence from Somerset House. 

Mac. -—Consult a bookseller; we neyor heard of either 
before. 

H. M.—if it be at Somerset House, you can see a copy 
on payment of one shilling. 

¥. H.—You might find an old one at some second- 
hand bookstall. 

8. 8. T.—Every advertisement stands on tts own 
merits, 

Jusmy.—He has merely to announce the addition by 
advertisement, 

Dasevrant.--A qualified success is both grammatical 
and intelligible, 

Coon rny.--There {s no elty in the world with a larger 
population than London. 

Spormep Beavry.—It is dangerous to remove moles. 
Comsult a surgeon about them. 

Vivian.--Vaseline is recommended to promote the 
growth of the eyebrows, 

Greta,—The highest mountain in the world is Mount 
Rverest in the Himalayas, 29,000 feet high. 

MW. W.—Postmaster-General may make allowance, 
otherwise, as order was not insured, loss falls on you. 

Froma.—-A flower cut in the morning will outlast two 
flowers cut later in the day when the sun is upou them. 

Mera A. We have given what you ask for so often 
we really cannot repeat it again at present, and must 
refer you te a back number. 

Launcer_or.—There exists a diversity of opinion as to 
its ectual origin, but the beat evidence to obtained 
would seem to show that America is its native country. 

Constant Reaper.—-There is nothing better for red 
tiles than washing with soap and water and drying very 
well, 


Maroor,—Glycerine and fresh lemon-juice will aid ia 


improving the complex'on, They verteinly whiten and 
evften the skin. 


tvy.—Martin [ather, the leader of the German 
reformation, married in his forty-second yoaran ex-nun, 
Catharina von Bora, 


A. B. C.—The art of bell-founding fs one of great 
antiquity. Bells were used in Eogiand long before the 
Norman conquest. 

Porz.ep—A grasa-widow is a woman living apart 
from hor husband ; grase isa corruption of the French 

cé, or courtesy ; therefore, a widow by courtesy. 

Nervovs.—It is impossible to tell you how to cure 
euch troubles unless one knows the cause, If you can 
consult a physician, it would be better todo so. 


J. M.--The so-called automatic hand is just uncon. 
cious or uncontrolied impulse; it is a development of 
the old table-turning trick. 
iivezet.—One of the popular remedies of the day, 
and one used for the same purpose as yours, contains a 
large amount of salt 


3. G.—Voluntary muscles ore almost always red; 
involuntary muscles are generally white, the most 
notable exception in the latter case being the heart. 

L. 8. B.— We should advise you to consult a solicitor. 
Judging from what you say a divorce is now the only 

medy, and your husband being a poor man could sue 


in Jormd pauperis. 
loworant.-—A classical author isa writer of the first 
clase ; primarily a Greek or Latin author ; but the term 


is algo applied to writers of the first rank among the 
moderns, ‘ 


P.iuto —The Jats inhabit North-western India. They 
have been variously regarded as descendants of the 
Fiuns and many other lost races. They are good tillers 
oi the sotl, strong, tall, and active. 


Granpanv.—Hanging for sheep-etealing is no longer 
on the statute books ; the capital seutence is now passed 
upon murderers only, though it is ‘on the hook” for 
cvrtain attempts to murder. 


\90oRD.—To live in harmony with one another should 
be the object of all near relatives, and we heartily com- 
mend the conciliatory course you are pursuing in re- 
apect to the family of which you are evidently a leading 
mem bor. 


Borsre Patsce Caanuiz.— When Greeks joined 
©:eeks, then waethe tug of war,” is the correct quota- 
tion. The usual quotation is, “ When Greek meets 
Greek, then comes the tug of war.” Written by 
Nathaniel Lee in 1692. 

Rustic.—A certain degree of etiquette is observed in 
She domestic circle, however humble; at the table, in 
the drawing-room, or at any particular gathering. If 
your circumstances will not admit of display, so arrange 
it as to make your entertainment confoim, to some 
extent, to general usage, 


Srammerna. --Stammering is often caused by nervous- 
ness which is the result of some physical trouble. First 
see a physician sid be carefully examined. If there is 
mo physical reason, then teach yourself deliberation. 
Speak slowly, and leave an interval between your 


words. Never hurry in speaking. 





g to taste. 
Pappy.—The “‘coranach,” or fi 
is still hea 


, of course, 
Fs once loin canted ga bac Oo bs aanod 
according to 
or 


for leaving bis friends and relatives. Prof 
“ keeners” (old women employed to sing praises of the 
dea) are to be found in remote places. 

Jo.utaN.—The oyster differs we | little from the 
muscle in ite habits ; it is formed of the organs of life 
and respiration, with intestines which are very volu- 

and liver, lungs and heart. — the — 

is -Impregnated, usually casting ite spawn a 
Peeks ee than das ae tae ta eel 
y replenish the ocoan. 


LoupowerR.—This method of punishment was originally 
used for offenders of high rank, but through the 
influence of Joseph Guillotim, a French . it was 
adopted as the universal method of - punishment. 
Dr. Guillotin died in Paris in 1814. He passed through 
many exciting experiences, among others, a long 
imprisonment, began durizg the Reign of Terror. 


TRE DANCE OF DEATH. 


Rovuwp and round 
They madly twirl ; 
Round and round, 
In « wild, weird whirl! 
Fierce War sweeps by in mailed a. 
Aud eword, whose crimson kiss is doom ; 
With vengeful menace in his face, 
And a muttered curse on the human race. 
Round and round 
They madly twirl ; 
Round and round, 
In « wild, weird whirl! 


There stalks Famine, gaunt and grim, 
With grating voice tottering limb ; 
A fiendish mirth in her hollow eyes, .-~ iy Ts ~ 
And a torch which her bony hand ggftfeas 4< & 
-— aud oie tnt , { a fe \ 
ay ™m twirl; t) HO 
Round and round 29 MH 


I 1 a Fe 
na wild, weird whirl e Wise oY 
Foul Pestilence rears her baleful head, ~~— 


With its shadowy crown of a ghastly dread, 
And sends from tainted lips a breath , 
That shall blast the fatr and the strong with death. 
Mphey madly twisl 
t H 
Round and round 
In a wild, weird whirl! 


There Tempest moves in robes of state, 
Eils awful form with power elate ; 


His jetty mantle round him cast, 
And ing in chains the howling blast. 
Round end round 
~~ madly twirl ; 
Round and round, 
In a wild, weird whirl ! 
H. E, B. 
Many.—-Brase surfaces can be scoured with t 


economy of labour, time, and material, by using glyce- 
rine mixed with diluted sulphuric ac'd. Another good 
recipe for the purpose is rotten stone, four ounces; 
ox acid, one ounce ; sweet ofl, one and a half ounces; 
turpentine enough to make a paste. A solution of 
oxalic acid rubbed over tarnished brass @ cotton 
rag will soon make the metal bright. 


Lztta.—The fashion of using bair-powder is said to 
have originated in France from some ad sipgers ata 
fair. lt was subsequently introduced into Great 
Britain and became almost universal among certain 
classes. To make the powder hold, the hair was 
wsually greased with pomade. An act of Parliament 
decreed that the fine dust of which the powder was 
composed should be made from starch alone. 


Mars.-The ancients undoubtedly measured time by 
the aid of water. These measures bore the name of 
Clepsydra, and were used in courts of justice, and it is 
said were first adopted at Rome under the third consul- 
ship of Pompey. <A species of water clock is very 
ancient ; the invention of them is ascribed by Vitruvius 
to Otesibiue, of alexandria, who lived under Ptolemy 
Euergetes, or about the year 245 Bc. 


Jenry.—Tie a silken thread tightly round the base of 
the wart; if marrow, this stops the supply of nourish- 
ment necessary to ite growth, and it dies away; but 
where the base is extensive, and the wart is hard, then 
the application of spirits of salts, gradually applied in a 
small quaatity at a time, regularly, every » will 
remove them effectually, and without the danger attend- 
ing most caustic preparations. 


Veay Worrizp.--All cracks in the floor, wainscot, 
shelves, or furniture should be brushed over with spirits 
of turpentine. This bas often to be resorted to in old 
houses, especially if there is damp about, and should be 
done two or three times in the year until you have rid 
the place of them ; and in some houses so inveterate are 
they that a variety of remedies have to be resorted to at 
different times, as they seem to get used to one remedy 
when it has been employed for any length of time, 


1780-40, Ivan IV., 1740-41; Hlizabeth, 1741-62; Peter 
IL, 1762; Catherine {L.. 1762-06; Paul, 1796-1801; 
Alexander [., 1801-25; Nicholas J., 1825-55; Alexander 
IL, 1856-61; Alexander [If, 1881-94; Nicholas I[, 


A. C.—Garibaldi’s home was at Caprera; the object 
of aK his *‘ a ae dee tee odin tak 


Donovax.—Farce ie a French word ; ey it 
meant a comtc piece of drollery or foolery 

Merry Andrews or mountebavks to collect a crowd 
together ; literally, it siguifies stuffing, from the Latin 


Sareio, to stuff. It was applied to this species of enter- 
tainment on account of the antics, jests, tricks. 
&o., with which it was in’ ed. Now, instead of 

theatrical entertain. 


being a street ‘ormanoe, it is a 
Sent tn wrabedl che kotna ead bs cgected to deere. 


G. N. V.—Absinthe is the customary drink before 
dinner of quite one-third of the adult of 
Paris. Taken to excess, that is, habitually 

lasses a day, there is probably no more 
uor in the world. Few, however, go beyond one 
‘ass, and this does not seem todo any harm. In fact, 

foe Drench, 26 © rule, are @ remarkably tem 
nation, and it is a very rare thing to see an in ited 
the 


or five 





map who is not  f er, 


Brxa.—To pickle lemous, first pare off carefully all 

yellow rind ; cut them across the end 

and pack them fm a vessel with dry salt, where they 
remain for a week ; then take them out and 

salt bee dp ny put - 
candies on ™ ; 

vinegar over them. Spice 


the of time to keep before using them, it varies 
from four to five mor They ate said te be much 
better when kept a long time. 


Youre Wirz.—The eonvenionce of the guests should 
always determine these matters. If the hostess, by 
going in advance of them into the house, the parlour or 
pane Py te can, in that way, 
comfort by more 8 taking their things * 
readily showing p seomy Ai seats at table in such 4 
manner a3 not to leave them awkwardly waiting, then 
she should precede them. Butif she has a house full 
of servants trained to wait on guests. and every appur- 


tenance for their comfort in then she can 
be formal, and stand by the while enter, and 
Sapee Sases ia Se eneneenen, Se: Fay by her 
Ose or 81x.—When eo vton, beg introduced, the male 
members of the family giving party, should not as 
a rule, dance themselves, if there are enough to 
make up full sete in the room appropr for the pur- 
8. ere will generally be frequent ties 

or the gentlemen of the family to take part in the 
dancing during the evening on account of many of the 


guests not desiri 
with the ladies of 
all be invited, in turn, to dance by the gentleman 
guests, and if they refuse to take part because of the 
wish not to prevent their lady guests from dancing 
Ore mien should not be complained of, or deemed 
out of order. 


to dance on every occasion. But 





Taz Lo Reap’ Post-tree. Three-halfpence 
Woekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Wightpence. 


&ut Back Numeeas, Pars and Vouromxs are in print, 
and may be hadwf all Booksellers. 

NOTICE.—Part 401, Now 
oe Sree Also Ba ag em yoy os 
48. 


Tux INDEX — vou LXIII. is Now Ready; Price Oue 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence, — 


£aF Act Lerrens To st AppErsexp To Tax Error oF 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, QONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseasee—-DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
CHL.ORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TO OTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION, 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d, None Genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. 


a Overwhelming Medical ‘Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. Sorm MANuFACTURER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 


THEE FIL.L.S 


Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females, 


THRE OINTMENT 

the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gont, Rheumatism, Stiff 

Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 

Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 











Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


w & PATENT DIAGONAL 
* SEAM CORSETS, 
PATENTED In ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 
Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric, 
Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; also in the New 
Sanitary Woollen Cloth, 4s. 1ld., 5s. 11d., 6s. 11d., 78. ld. 
per pair and upwards. 
— modelled—exquisitely neat and strong.” 
—Queen. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS 


M\ Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies Outfitters in 
im ih the United Kingdom and Colonies. 


Quickly correct all 
ities, remove 

all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 








Boxes 1s. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three tim 


Cy 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhore on receipt of 


18 or 34 “oe ¥ the 
maker, EK. T. TOWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 
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RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD, 


N.B.—In Half the Time and with Half the Labour you can produce more polish with Two 
Penny Packets of the “ Rising Sun" than with Half-a-dozen Penny Packets ef ordi- 
nary Blacklead. 


RISIN’ SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


Gives to Metal Articles of every Description (Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Steel, &., also 
Glass), 2 Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, which lasts Six Times as Long Without 
Tarnishing a2 other kinds. 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, 4c., as well as the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, as in it are combined, in their 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, all ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires ne addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST, 
In 3d, Boxes, 


Samples of the above Four articles post free for 8 stamps, or of any One for 2 stamps (to 
cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


G. CHANCELLOR & CO0., LONDON, E.C. 
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from their use. 
trregularity should never be without them. 
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ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS ore CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED as a 
SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- 
ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 

Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, ée. 
They act as-a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation, safe under any 
circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
Ladies will find them invaluable during pregnancy. 


Those who suffer from 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 44d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
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‘ | _ ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Fepruary, 1895. 








“WORTH A CUINEA A BOX. 


SO 





lowe oN READER 
oi 
} « } 
' % 
oR a FOR 


~eCH 
or 


A | _Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 


> faa 


ALL 





PATENT «fp 


PILLS | 
PRICE 19. itp.\}) | 


jet: 
st. WEY ENs 
LANCASH 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 





HIRE. RNC LAND. 


+ nen gy | 


BEECHAM'S PILLS 


Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 





SAINT HELENS 

















_ Contains Fi ty-Six Pills. | 


| Disordered Liver, and 
Female Ailments, 





THE SALE IS NOW 


SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 





Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 94d., 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d, each. 
Full directions with each Box. 





BEECHADME’S i<TooTEH PYPASTE: 


Will recommend itself; it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and | 
is a Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 





Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 


SULPHOLINE 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, [ OTI 0 fy 


Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
2s. 


ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
SOLD 2 A 


Supple, Healthy. 
UININE AND IRON 


aa: 


a Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. 


i GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


OCO 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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BORWICK’S| 





THE BEST 


BAKING THAT MONEY 
POWDER. 


PURE AND FREE FROM ALUM.’ 





















WHEN WASHING CLOTHES 
USE ONLY 


Reckitts 
Blue. 








LONDON READER 


of Literature, Science, Art, and General Enformation. 
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WRAPPER 
SOAP COMPETITION. 
BOOK PRIZES 
during 1895. 


Full Particulars round each 
Tablet of 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. 

ty 
A LONG LIST of CHOICE BOOKS to SELECT FROM. 
LL ddddddddddddddddddd ddd LLL 
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GREET TE UE Lob 


N WO TE —-IMtPon TA N'sx. 

> Clergymen, Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses, Sunday-school 
S Superintendents and Teachers, may form “Book Clubs" amongst 
N their Parishioners, Congregations, and Scholars, and by collecti ing 
S Sunlight Soap WW: rappers soon have @ valuable Librar ry. 
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Given Awa y! ! Re-Vuleanized Gold Medal Rubber Stamps. | 


Your name, your Monogram, bottle of | 5 
ae a %, my reing ink, : Pads, Box and Brush \ 
YT aa 4? for 9d., ong free ; with Marking Ink or | 
> ‘| Pencil, 3d. Nickel Silver Pen and ' | 
Pencil is ase, with Name Stamp, 6d. | 


Nic ‘kel Silver Name and Address Stamp, Od. Wat sh Case, beautifully chased, 
with Name and Address Stamp, 1s.: ; ind eve ry other description of Rubber 
St umps, fnd reing and Indelitie inks, 
Stencils, Hand-printing appliances, &c., 
at half the usual price. Send for List if 
hundred [ustrations. Agents wanted.— 
Address to Crystal Palace (John Bond's Daughter’ » Gold 
modal Marking Ink Work p 75, Southgate Road, London, N. 
ution.— The Origi nat and Ge tine boy Labe lhas the Trade Mark, 
‘Crystal oP nla 
















Should always be kept at hand - 
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wHE.pron’s PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


WHIGLPTON’s PILLS 


The Best General Family Medicine 


WHELIPTON’S PILLS 
WHELPTON’s PILLS 
WHELP LON’S PILLS 


Will keep good in ail Climates 


WHELPTON’s STOMACH PILLS 





Cure Headache at Once 









Set your Liver in Order 


Linen 


Lasts Longer. 
Your Clothes delightfully fresh and 

sweet if soak d: and washed with 

HUDSON'S SEVERE OF SOAP 





























ih i N The Best Dinner Pills 
tae): ; 
ia HUDSON'S DRY SOAP. WHELPTO4N'S OINTMENT et tee i 
: ft Sh we —_ oe = pa apa Ss Ss ures 1026 ne 
a: a) WHELPTON © OINTMENT tr 
‘ iy} Adbddsddddd Heals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magic. ths 
: ii the 
a} oul 
a Ask for WHELPTON'S PILLS ¢ see that you get them a 
‘ - his 
a 9 9 4 . iote 7 " ‘ ' 
$ 9 Sold by all Chemists, 74d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s, 9d. per box, 
a OTTEe wy’s my Se. 28 1 a é 
i | UN LABELLED STRONG G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, a. 
y |) 
+ FEMALE oe London, E.C. 
| TSU PERAMRE Penge Bana iealemat mats | [roe by Post in he United Kingdon for 8 14, 88 Stamps 
ie }) women. Post-free undercover, for 14and 33 st. amps ; from TROMAS OTTEY, 
ae! Chemist, Burton-on-Trent. Pinese maieaiiemite 
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